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A LEGEND. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Je little Christ-Child, with his tender feet, 
His dear white feet, came down the dusty way; 


Upon his lovely head the sunshine beat, 
And shards and flints along the hill-side lay 
Where other children kept their restless play; 
And no one noted that where’er he stept 
A tiny blood-red flower to blossom leapt 


And on his little shoulders lay a pair 
Of fagots, whose loose withe had straightly slipped 
And let them fall athwart each other there. 
Low might the dove coo where the fig-tree dipped; 
Soft be the shadows where the wild bee sipped» 
Far off the olive in the south-wind toss;— 
He bent beneath the likeness of a cross. 


And as he came, the children on the road 
Forsook their play, with many a birdlike cry, 
And jeered him underneath his cruel load 
As if a malefactor should pass by, 
Some- hill-born robber of the evil eye, 
Aghast with horror now, with bated breath, 
Bearing the twofold torment of his death. 


And then the Christ-Child, in that torrid place 
Where sunbeams smote like swords, took off the wood, 
And, as the drops fell from his sweet grave face, 
A portent of the tree of bitter rood, 
He set it on the earth whereby he stood, 
And paused a moment, with a wildered look 
To break the heart, before his way he took. 


When, lo! a tremor struck the thing, a thrill 
Whirled up the withered stem in rosy flame, 
Green-garlanded and sweet it hung, until 


A sudden storm of bloom about it came 

And as a flute might call the lads by name, 
Their sport aside the dear Child bade them toss, 
And rest beneath the shadow of his Cross. 


SEERING OURSELVES. 


\ JE are never surprised, however much we may 
\ be interested, by the speculations and questions 
of children, who have so much to learn concerning 
the new strange world in which they find themselves; 
but we.are astonished when from the brain of ma- 
turity come ideas equally fantastic. A bright wo- 
man startled her friends by suddenly exclaiming, 
with soft vehemence, ‘‘ When I think that I shall 
never see my own self save in a mirror, and that 
others know just how I look and move, while I never 
can know, I Jose all patience, and feel defrauded of 
my natural rights!” There was a laugh at her petu- 
lant sally, but scber thought came to the amused 
group, and discussion followed, the majority being 
of the opinion that there were just grounds for dis- 
satisfaction with physical impossibilities. 

In Villette, Lucy Snow describes her sensations 
as, attired in festal array, she comes unawares upon 
her own image in a great mirror. And she takes 
the privilege of the novelist in analyzing her feel- 
ings and recording her gratification. Many of us, 
doubtless, have had a like experience in strange 
drawing-rooms, or in corridors apparently endless, 
when, as we instinctively give way to the stranger 
who seems to be directly approaching, we recognize 
our mirrored selves. The start of surprise interferes 
with impartial survey and cool judgment, and in our 
disappointment we wish that we could have a repeti- 
tion, and with wits ready to take advantage of the 
opportunity 

We may see ourselves in dear partial eyes, or feel 
our insignificance beneath indifferent glances, and 
be made conscious and uncomfortable by a cold criti- 
cal stare, but never shall we thoroughly understand 
the why and wherefore of these looks; and as we 
consult the glass, whether the reflection it returns be 
flattering or disillusionizing, we are sure that we do 
not behold that real person who, mentally as well as 
physically, is the most baffling, the least known, of 
our acquaintance. 


CULPABLE ECONOMIES. 


\ ANY times during the present winter there have 
ct appeared in the columns of the daily news- 
papers the accounts of great dinners and parties, 
where dress, equipages, and refreshments must each 
have cost sums which would be fortunes to dozens 
of poor families, side by side with the harrowing de- 
tails of want, and its relief by the many generous 
associations formed to honor human nature by help- 
ing the suffering. 

Sometimes, seeing the sharp contrast, we are 
tempted to ery: To what purpose is this waste? 
Why should not these sums be spent upon charity 
instead of in providing selfish amusement for the 
fewt Truly it seems that they might find better 
ways of spending their money, ways in which the 
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expenditure should not only provide work for those 
who crave it, but at the same time be work that in 
itself should prove to be of value to the world at 
large. A good many such ways might be easily 
suggested, and there are many rich persons who are 
thinking them out, each for himself. As for the 
others —those who spend $100 in charity against 
$5000 for an evening's amusement— it is not worth 
while to blame them. Their course is infinitely 
better than that of those who, without necessity, are 
practising economy in such times as these. 

Free expenditure on the part of the rich, the well- 
to-do, and the fairly comfortable portions of the 
population is absolutely essential to feed without 
charity the great mass of those whose daily bread is 
dependent upon daily employment. 

The terrible sufferings in our great cities this win- 
ter result from three causes—first, from the stoppage 
of so many large industries, throwing thousands of 
wage-earners out of employment; second, from the 
forced economies of these quondam wage-earners, 
who form the bulk of that part of the population 
which supports the smaller industries; and third, 
from the culpable economies of those who still have 
incomes that may be rated at from fair to good, but 
who take advantage of the cry of “‘ hard times” to 
lessen many of their usual expenditures, and lay up 
the money thus saved. 

The sufferings of the present winter are terrible 
among the confessedly ‘‘ very poor,” but they are still 
greater among those who have hitherto been rated 
among the more prosperous classes of the wage-earn- 
ers, and the petty shopkeepers or dealers of all sorts. 
For instance, an excellent dressmaker, one who in 
ordinary times has had every working-day filled 
with customers at $3 a day, since the first of last 
July has not averaged ten days’ work in a month, and 
much of that at less than her accustomed rates. An- 
other, also a good workwoman, but not so much of 
an artist in her line, was last year kept busy at $1 50 
perday. Her custom has fallen off as much as that 
of the other. In good times both of these women get 
two meals a day in each family for which they sew; 
thus the loss of wages is accompanied by that of these 
meals also; and the toast and tea, or the milk and 
oatmeal, prepared on a kerosene stove in their own 
little rooms, but ill fill the place of the good meals 
to which they have been accustomed. 

The keeper of a little bird-store, who had been car- 
rying on her small business in moderate prosperity 
for many years, says: “‘I cannot sleep nights for 
worry. Most of my customers have been among 
comfortable poor folks, and where last year I sold 
hundreds of birds, I now have difficulty in disposing 
of tens, even at half the price. I have been in this 
shop for nineteen years, and my landlord allows my 
rent to run behind because he is a good man and he 
is unwilling to dispossess me, knowing it would ruin 
me. My two children and I have eaten almost noth- 
ing but oatmeal and milk for months. I don't ask 
anything more, but I don't know how long I can 
have even that.” 

A skilled workman long employed by a large jewel- 
manufacturing firm at $36 a week was wise enough 
to have laid by some of it. But his little capital is 
melting away like snow before fire, for he has had 
but five weeks’ work, and that at half rates, during 
six months. When “ business starts up again ” he is 
promised his old situation, but in the meanwhile— 
what? He, with his wife, child, and old mother, 
belong to the class who will never seek alms, but if 
his sister the dressmaker could get her usual amount 
of work to do, he could borrow of her until ‘‘ good 
times come again.” 

On the other hand, the wife of a man of assured 
and ample income has been heard to say, with glee: 
‘“My husband says he has no objection to ‘hard 
times.’ His income is the same, and now that econ- 
omy is so fashionable, our living expenses are much 
less. I used to hire a day woman to come in and 
wash and iron for three days of every week. Now I 
make the children wear dark dresses and under- 
things, and only have her for two days once in two 
weeks. With all my large family I never kept but 
two servants, but I hired an extra woman for one or 
two days every week for extra work, cleaning, ete. 
Now I make my servants do it. We used to pay a 
man $6 a month for taking charge of the furnace; 
now I pay the cook $1 a month extra to do it. I 
used to have a competent seamstress to cut and make 
the children’s clothes and make over some things of 
my own, at $30 a month, for about two months 
each spring and fall. Now there are wonderful bar- 
gains in all the stores, and I buy the things ready- 
made much cheaper than I could buy the material, 
without counting the making. Then not having so 
many persons to board makes our table expenses less, 
and "—with a cheerful laugh—‘' we do without some 
things we used to have. A year ago I gave a good 
many lunch and dinner parties, and bought my des- 
serts and many other dainties for them from the Ex- 
change for Woman’s Work. You know they have 
such delicious salads, croquettes, jellies, cakes, etc. 
But now I give fewer lunches and dinners,and for 
those that I do give I get the extras from the big gro- 
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ceries, where you can order them at much lower prices 
than from the Exchange, and they are almost :s good. 
All these things and some others taken together, we 
find that our expenses will be about $800 less this 
year than in any previous year for a good while, 
and we really don’t feel it at all.” 

Now this sort of economy would be in the highest 
degree praiseworthy were there occasion for its exer- 
cise. But as it is the additional money which this 
family is able to put to its bank account is so much 
taken directly from the necessities of the poor. The 
wash-woman whose hard toil in this household 
brought her $7 50 and eighteen good meals in a 
fortnight has lost $5 of her fortnightly income and 
twelve meals. The dressmaker has lost a yearly $120 
in cash and four months’ board. The women who 
provide dainty dishes for the customers of the Wo- 
man’s Exchange have lost an aid in their honorable 
efforts at self-support. It is these people and such 
as they who are the greatest sufferers from ‘hard 
times.” They have been accustomed to a good de- 
gree of comfort, their sedentary in-door lives have 
not fitted them to withstand the effects of privation, 
they are delicate in feeling and independent of spirit, 
and they really cannot seek relief at the hands of 
public or private charity. The economies which 
cheat them out of their chance to earn an honorable 
livelihood are as culpable as their own position is 
piteous. 


MRS. BOSEVELL’S OPINIONS. 














fPHE remark in it- 

self was innocent 

enough, but it served 

to call forth from Mrs. 

AMeHoater Joos Trille Bosevell a vehement 

expression of her opin- 

ion. Mrs. Bosevell’s 

oF , opinions, however, are 

; apt to be expressed 

on slight provocation. 

Some subject you par- 

ticularly care for has but to be presented, and you have one 

from her atonce. I have sometimes thought she kept them 
ready-made. They are often so ill-fitting. 

Major Clendennin’s niece had said that her friend Miss 
Amelia Johnson had read such a “ charming” paper before 
a certain club of young women in town, on ‘‘ Taxation as a 
Factor of National Development,” tracing its various phases 
from biblical times to our own. Being young, the Major's 
niece had spoken — with undue enthusiasm, and used 
adjectives a little out o place. 

** That’s all nonsense,” said Mrs. Bosevell, with a back- 
ward movement of her hand that was more impetuous than 
elegant. “I have no patience with what you call your 
clubs and your papers. What does your friend Miss John- 
son know, anyway, about taxation? You don’t want a pa- 

r from any one who has had to cram for the occasion. 

here’s no real value in the result. You want the speech 
of the man or woman who has lived the subject, not been 
stuffed with one belonging to some one else. I[ tell youa 
man who attempts to teach must first have been as uncon- 
scious a of his subject as he is of the very blood 
in bis veins. I knew I should live to see the change,” she 
added, turning toward the rest of us—Mrs. Bosevell loves an 
audience—‘‘ change that is taking place here in New 
York. Your fashionable literary luncheons are no more, 
and your musical clubs are kept for the country in sum- 
mer. It has all come about in afew years, too. Now, when 
you want Browning you have the trained student and reader; 
when you want, as you did on Tuesday, to understand the 
subject of municipal art, you don’t any longer send an 
acquaintance to study up the question at a library, but you 
have the very paper Mr. Blashfield read at Harvard, his wife 
delivering it when he could not. At your musicals you have 
the skilled musician—” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, thinking it best to inter- 
rupt; ‘‘we had Calvé herself at ours at the Waldorf last 
Monday morning. She was so beautiful. I never saw such 
eyes. And she is so ready in speech, so fascinating. Her 

nch is like her music; you understand its language by 
some new-born sense in yourself that she has touched into 
life. She was irresistible when she recited that little bit 
from Daudet, and yet she was so nervous. She kept mov- 
ing the rug with her foot until she had quite pushed it from 
her, and could feel the boards under her feet.” 

“It is a curious fact,” said Major Clendennin, handing a 
cup of tea to Mrs, Bosevell, and taking a seat beside her— 
Mrs. Bosevell smiled; the Major’s tact is always exquisite— 
‘it is a curious fact that the actor and the singer are more 
dependent on their condition than any other class of people. 
Mr. John McCullough once told me that if he had to read a 
letter on the stage, and anything else but a blank piece of 
paper was handed to him, he lost all his lines, and could re- 
member nothing. When the best-loved actor we have to-day 
delivered his first lecture he was so nervous about it that 
for days he practised his entries at home, his wife and 
two friends as audience, a pitcher of water and a tumbler 
having been arranged at one end of the room. His wife 
told me afterwards that he was so uncomfortable even before 
them that he turned his toes in for the first time in his life.” 

All this time, though ple came and went, gathered in 

roups, dispersed, moved here and there, I watched in vain 

or a familiar figure, with its fine blond head. Miss Van 
Auken did not come. Major Clendennin’s niece told me she 
had heard she was en . 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


ME. CLEVELAND'S pyomne coee. Miss May Huddle- 
stone, resided with Mrs. Folsom at the Oak View coun- 
try house just outside the city during the years of the 
former Cleveland administration, and attended a Washing- 
ton day phe oe winter Mrs. Cleveland chose that her 
cousin should e her début and enjoy the delights of a 
social season in the White House. Under such auspices 
Miss Huddlestone has ridden on the topmost wave of . 
larity and success, been the recipient of countless lunch 
parties, and a conspicuous figure at balls and dancing par- 
ties. 
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The most uresque figure, the most uisite bit of 
Oriental ert hat Washingt has ane fs & tne time, is 
of the Chinese minister. She is a 


sore ing flower on her three-inch feet, or *‘ 


magn brocade 
lined with Thibet-goat fur. In the house, as in the carriage, 
she wears a round Tartar turban bordered with sea-otter, 
and finished at the back with two long streamers of ver- 
milion satin. She is always heavily rouged, and with the 
placidity of her expression seems like a splendid figurine of 
the “‘ famille rose.’ 


Miss McCulloch, the younger daughter of ex-Secre- 
tary Hugh McCulloch, is the t addition to the ranks of 
short-story writers. Miss McCulloch was born while her 
father was Secretary of the Treasury in President Johnson’s 
cabinet, and made her début in society when her father was 
filling the same chair in President Arthur's cabinet. Ex- 
ce t for a long residence in England and Italy during her 
childhood, Miss McCulloch has always resided in Washing- 
ton, and possesses an intimate knowledge of the social life 
which she portrays. For a few seasons Miss McCulloch, 
who isa ha girl with the head and profile of a 
Greek dess, has withdrawn from the gayest whirl in or- 
der to devote herself to literary work. A clever little story, 
published in a recent number of the Bazar, entitled ‘‘In 
the Diplomatic Set,” won much comment and praise in 
Washington. 


The young daughter of Prince Cantacuzene, the Russian 
minister at Washington, is one of the most earnest workers 
in the art school of that city. Prince Cantacuzene is a wid- 
ower, and in his own house the young Princess, who has 
not yet made her début in society, presides at his dinners 
and entertainments, although not attending social functions 
elsewhere. The Princess Cantacuzene gives promise of a 
considerable talent, and her clever sketc are the delight 
and often the amusement of her fellow-art-workers. Like 
all educated Russian girls, she speaks English and French 
as fluently as her own tongue. 


Baron Von Saurma -Jeltsch, the German ambassador at 
Washington, is the tallest man in the diplomatic corps, and 
worthy to stand alongside of Frederick the Great’s company 
of giant grenadiers. He opened the vew ballroom of. his 
embassy by a ball on the night of his Emperor's birthday, 
which was the most stately affair Washington has witnessed 
this winter. His guests were received by his young deugh- 
ter, the Baroness Carmen, who has not yet made her début 
in society, but by another season will be presented as the 
chftelaine of that splendid embassy. 


The daughters of the Vice-President and Mrs. Stevenson 
are still in rding-school, and will not make their début 
until their father is well along in his term of office. Mrs. 
Stevenson has had the assistance of her niece, Miss Laetitia 
Scott, in her onerous social duties, and Miss Scott bas proved 
herself a great favorite and enjoyed great popularity in the 
busy social circles of the capital. 


The latest acquisition to the ranks of Washington winter 
residents is Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, the niece of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, who presided over his bachelor establish- 
ment in London, and was the most praised mistress the 
White House ever had. Now a widow and childless, Mrs. 
Johnston returns to the scene of her most brilliant career, 
and purposes to make it her winter home for the rest of her 
life. She has purchased the verandaed house at the corner 
of Eighteenth and I streets, which formerly belonged to Mr. 
William R. Travers, of New York, and after a thorough 
renovation will bring to it all the treasures of her Baltimore 
home—countless art objects and trophies of great historic 
value. Mrs. Johnston’s late husband was the leading banker 
of Baltimore during his lifetime. His death and that of 
her only son within a few months of each other made Mrs. 
Johnston a recluse from society for many years. 


The most notable entertainment of the season at Wash- 
ington was the fancy-dress ball given by Mrs. Richardson 
Clover. The beauties of that ball were Mrs. T. B. M. Mason, 
attired as Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devonshire; the wife 
of Mr. Robert Hinckley, the artist, who was an ideal Roman 
lady in pale blue peplum and golden fillets; Mrs. George B. 
Williams, who wore the court dress with feathers, veil, and 
shower bouquet as when presented to the Queen in Buck- 
ingham Palace a year ago; and Miss Mary Leiter as the 
- of Sicily in coronation robes, with crown and sceptre 
all complete. 


A field that the curio-collector has hardly yet attacked is 
South America, where the old Spanish families possess stores 
of silver plate and jewels of great age. The frequent revo- 
lutions, with the downfall and impoverishment of their 
leaders, often bring these things to the light and to seek 
purchasers. Mrs. William Elroy Curtis, of Washington, 
who travelled all around that continent with her husband on 
his official mission, which permitted him to gather his ma- 
terial for that standard work 7'he Capitals of nish Amer- 
ica, made quite a collection of such heirlooms and trophies. 
Massive trays and platters and curious spoons of old Peru- 
vian silver ornament her dinner table, and her cabinets con- 
tain rare specimens of the jeweller and metal-worker’s art on 
the southern continent. 


ONE’S OWN ROOM. 


EAR as home is in its every detail, it has besides spe- 
cially sweet spots—the inner sanctuary of the mother’s 
room, to which all turn as the home of the heart; and next 
to it in preciousness is one’s own room. There our likings 
express themselves freely, its furnishings being the blos- 
soms of our individual tastes, while its pictures and orna- 
ments have a certain peculiar and private sweetness not to 
be shared with the semi-publicity of the drawing-room. 
There, too, are our favorite books, a few shelves holding 
those which must always be close at hand; especially our 
poets in dainty little volumes, light and easily held, or con- 
venient to prop before us as we prove a woman’s ability to 
do two things well at the same time—the needle taking its 
busy stitches, while the memory adds to its store of trea- 
sures. By the bed, in lieu of prie-dieu, is the candle-stand— 
as our ancestors called the tiny table—with Bible and prayer- 
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book and pretty candlestick. The screen enclosing the wash- 
se a capenees, OF. nara Se oid, veneetn code NBER De 
merry household w years ago, cutting, , and 
pasting the gay pictures which make it a with 
ever-open leaves. The writing-desk and the -bureau 
have their pretty plenishings, and the work-basKet is ready 
for .the stitch in time. Each chair has its 1 fitness 
ae Nek 8 Ok, Ge Se Danae See with its 
many soft pillows. The engravings and water-color sketches 


have a charm beyond their own attractiveness in recalling 


the thoughtfulness of the beloved givers, whose faces smile 
upon us from every nook where a ph can be p) 1 
From the time t 


a child is promoted to the dignity of 
a room all to herself the value of the steadily 
increases through life, and we appreciate it more and more. 
To this dear place we go in every mood, and rarely does its 
— atmosphere fail to satisfy us. It is full of memo- 
ries, and joyous, and of peaceful days, unnoted as rd 
passed, but to which the heart looks back longingly; yet all, 
tranquil or bright moments or the rain of tears, consecrating 
the sweet seclusion of one’s own room. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


‘THE “season,” as it is called, begins in London just as 
it finishes here, but is never in full swing until after 
Easter. From then until the 12th of Au , when all the 
world of wealth and fashion rushes to the ish moors for 
the first day of grouse-shooting, London is the busiest and 
the gayest city in the world. It is not only the court circle, 
as strangers are apt to imagine who are amusing them- 
selves, but the world of artists—musical anc dramatic—great 
painters, sculptors, authors, and scientists, the young, the 
old, and the middle-aged, the handsome, ugly, mediocre, 
the wives and daughters of peers and the families of city 
sages. or of tradesmen and dealers who have saved 
a little money and spend it liberally in such pleasures as 
they most enjoy. Dancing is not the beginning and end of 
all social functions, although three or four big balls are 
often in progress on the same night; but the great ladies 
have their evening parties, where there are young men and 
girls flirting in the conservatories, and middle or elderly 
people amusing themselves in other rooms with pictures, 
photographs, stereopticons, microscopical investigations, or 
anything that may be new in scientific or literary circles. 
No one is too old in London to be amused, and to receive a 
fair share of respect and attention at gatherings of this sort. 
The well-known Mrs, Peter Lorillard Ronalds, an Ameri- 
can woman, whose whole life bas been a succession of social 
triumphs, has been enlivening the ‘upper ten” of English 
society by two or three ‘‘ At homes after nine o'clock,” which 
have been full of novelty and interest. At one of them she 
had on exhibition a newly invented machine, called an 
arithmonitor, which is warranted to ‘‘do sums” by some 
mechanical contrivance more rapidly and correctly than any 
lightning calculator. Lord Playfair, who was among the 
guests, was intensely interested in the machine, but grumbled 
because it would not do subtraction as well as addition, 
and could never, therefore, be put to practical use in the 
keeping or regulating of women’s check-books, which are 
proverbially the most cantankerously inaecurate of all ac- 
counts, absolutely refusing in nine cases out of ten to agree 
with the bank, or even with the depositor. A lady who was 
present, however, ee his lordship rather rply for 
his fault-finding, and remarked that nobody in these days 
wanted to subtract, but only to add—add, add—all that they 
could possibly get together, which was slightly illogical, but 
raised a laugh at the scientist’s expense. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING WOOLLENS. 


Page the many importations of woollens for tailor 
gowns and coats to be worn in the first spring days and 
throughout the summer Arnold, Constable, & Co. are show- 
ing Irish stuffs made by peasants in their cottages, and 
called by the merchants Bunbeg woollens. These home- 
spuns are of very light weight, of irregularly woven threads 
in light gray or brown mixtures with white, and are very 
durable. They come in single widths of twenty-five or 
ea, Mer inches, and cost $1 50 or $1 75 a yard. Hea- 
vier Bunbegs, warm enough for light jackets in spring and 
summer, are of very yellowish-brown shades woven in wide 
diagonals, or else of mixed écru and brown with white, and 
others retain the chevron weaving of zigzag lines, forming 
points so much in favor two years ago. 

For those who are weary of plain black, the stylish tailor 
gown of the present moment and for future wear—indeed, 
until autumn—is of Oxford gray suiting, in which only a 
little gray is woven around the black; yet every atom of the 
gray is in evidence. These Oxford mixtures come in slea- 
zily woven cheviots as light as hop-sacking for spring and 
summer suits, and also in heavier stuffs for separate coats, 
though many prefer the latter stout fabric for travelling 
gowns, mountain wear, hunting, and riding. 

Covert suitings differ from covert coatings in being less 
heavy, and therefore pleasanter for making an entire cos- 
tume of gown and coat. Those of spring weight come in 
tan grounds, and also in warp of tan and white that is 
crossed by weft of blue with grayish shades. These are 
fifty-four inches wide, and cost 83 25 a yard. Among nov- 
elties found only at high-priced tailors are these suitings in 
shades of pale green and réséda to be worn in midsummer. 
Similar in color to the tan covert suitings are the admirable 
whip-cords of —_ fine diagonals of tightly twisted threads 
in mixed tan and white on very dark brown warp. These 
are for suits or for separate coats, jackets, or blazers, and 
cost a trifle more than the covert suitings. 

A new fabric, called tropical suiting, is shown prematurel 
amid snow and ice. It has the smooth surface on bot 
sides so comfortable to the touch in summer, and is of hard 
twisted woollen threads woven closely and evenly, yet of 
very light weight. The tan-colored suiting has white and 
brown threads alternating in both warp and weft, while that 
of attractive shades of grayish-blue has light and dark blue 
interwoven, without either predominating. This is admira- 
ble for midsummer walking and travelling dresses; fortu- 
—s but six or seven yards are required, as it costs $3 25 
a yard, 

SPRING COATS. 


Short coats are predicted for spring wear as a reaction 
from the long ones now seen. They are to be made with 
open front, showing a waistcoat or shirt waist, and with a 
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volant or flounce sewed on as a skirt at the waist-line to fall 
full on the hips. Some tan-colored cloth coats shown at 

’s for present wear have two fulled skirts, the lower 
one twelve or fifteen inches deep, while other coats in pro- 
cess of making are still shorter. Among the latter is a 
volant jacket with the upper part shaped like an Eton jacket, 
then finished with a flounce only six inches deep and very 
full. This jacket meets at the waist merely to touch, and 
turns away in wide revers. The volant is cut in circular 
fashion, much like the godet basque of dress waists. Sleeves 
of moderate size are pleated in to droop below the armhole. 
Similar jackets were made last summer as part of French 
dresses, but these are now made - separately of black, 
brown, or blue serge, lined with silk, and merely stitched 
on the edges, or else with moiré facing on the revers. They 
will be useful little garments to those going South during 
Lent, and are commended as a pe of outing suits for next 
summer, requiring only a simple gored skirt to accompany 
them. A supply of shirt waists is taken for granted, as 
most of the garments shown for the next seasun suggest 
them, or else a well-made waistcoat. 

Long coats will not, however, be soon abandoned by those 
to whom they are becoming. They are fashionable at pres- 
ent of tan or black cloth, closely buttoned, or else are worn 
thrown -~- like men’s overcoats on a mild day. They 
then disclose a waistcoat of black moiré, either single or 
double breasted, reaching only to the waist, very perfectly 
fitted, and usually separate from the coat. Two rows of 
dark pearl buttons are on this vest. Another fancy is to 
wear inside the open coat between its revers a stock of col- 
ored velvet of a becoming shade of green, yellow, rose, tur- 
quoise, or aubergine, with a short full bib of lace fallin 
from it. n, the Incroyable bow is worn—a wide nec 
scarf of bias black moiré with écru lace at the ends tied in a 
large soft bow below the throat. 


CAPES FOR FUTURE WEAR. 


Short capes, extremely full, and fastened at the throat by 
a large Incroyable bow, are being made for spring and sum- 
mer use. They are of cloth, velvet, and lace of rather light 
colors, and also black. These capes, if kept too short to 
look dowdy, cannot fail to remain in favor, at least while 
large sleeves are in vogue, and they have other raisons d'étre 
besides, as they are graceful, convenient, becoming, and inex- 
pensive. 


SPRING TAILOR GOWNS. 


The favored few who have been vouchsafed a glimpse of 
the model gowns for early spring find most of them in tailor 
fashions. ey are made of the dark Oxford gray suitings 
and of lighter gray < my ome cheviots, also of covert suitings. 
The smartest models have a cut-away coat much like a 
man’s morning coat, and proportionately long in the back. 
The revers are wider than those of masculine garments, and 
more pointed, reaching quite out on the sleeves, which are 
of moderate size and drooping from the top. This coat of 
Oxford gray suiting is lined with black satin, and has a 
single row of stitching finishing all its edges. The back has 
wide side forms, with two buttons defining the waist, and 
the skirt bas pleats folded to the middle in the familiar way. 
With this is a double-breasted waistcoat of fancy goods, 
such as écru piqué with white dots and pencil stripes of 
black. It bas two rows of small écru pearl buttons with 
eyes in the centre. The delightfully light skirt completing 
this suit is without lining, escapes the ground all around, 
and is nearly four yards wide at the foot. It is fashioned 
by five gores that take away nearly all the fulness at the top, 
where it is finished with a welting-cord. The hem is six or 
eight inches deep, neatly stitched in two rows at the top 
after the raw edge has been bound with silk. 

The English frock-coat is liked for gowns made of covert 
suitings. This is a double-breasted long coat nearly reach- 
ing the knee, modelled as nearly as possible after the after- 
noon coats worn by men. It is fitted by single darts, 
under-arm forms, and hip seams. The notched revers col- 
lar is covered around the neck with brown velvet. The 
sleeves are extremely large coat shape. A plastron with 
standing collar is provided of the covert suiting, but it is 
better form to wear a linen collar and cravat. The skirt is 
gored in the regular way, without trimming or lining. 


NEW SHORT BLAZERS. 


While frock -coats and strictly tailor-made gowns are 
commended at Stern Brothers, they also show new biazer 
suits for early use in the South and for spring and summer 
wear. These are of finely twilled serge or else hop-sacking 
—black, blue, or brown, black being given the preference— 
with revers and sleeves of moiré antique or of the wool, as 
the wearer chooses. The blazer is short, falling only ten 
inches below the waist in the back, and pointing longer in 
front. The back is adjusted by two forms on each side 
and a middle seam, and each form curves below in a round 
organ pleat or godet fold. The open front slightly shaped 
by a dart; each side hooks only at the waist-line, and has 
tapering revers and collar covered to within an inch of the 
edge with black moiré. Large mutton-leg sleeves of moiré, 
held out by crinoline, have a closely fitted lining. The 
whole blazer is lined with silk, and all the edges are fin- 
ished with two rows of stitching. A skirt of the serge 
without lining has a front gore fitted by two darts, with 
four other gored breadths, — a sloped seam in the 
middle of the back. It is nearly four yards wide at the 
foot, and is trimmed all around with a bias band of moiré 
four inches wide set an inch above the edge. 

To accompany such suits are shirt waists of cotton cheviot, 

lain or in stripes, made precisely as they were last year, 

ut more often finished by a very stylish standing collar, 
which is to be broken over slightly below the throat. The 
turned-over collars are still shown for those who prefer 
them. uare cuffs or plain straight bands are used instead 
of turned-back cuffs of former seasons. A black satin scarf, 
well tied in a prince’s knot, is still in favor, and there are 
others to be worn in the square English bow. 

Taffeta silk waists are in changing colors with dots, chiné 
dashes or flowers. or narrow stripes. They are made with 
slight fulness below the collar, and are held in by a belt 
to fall in a frill below. Sleeves.are wide gigots, or else 
are puffed to the elbow. The stock is thie favorite cover- 
ing for the neck, with a lace ruffle below, or else the popular 
y of bias silk, larger than that of last. year, is added. 

hite China silk with black stripes, dashes, or dots is also 
much used for similar waists, and is trimmed with double 
epaulettes, or else two ruffles set on in a Pompadour square 
to over the shoulders and cross the back. A narrow 
edging of black thread lace finishes these ruffles prettily. 








WEDDING AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 


BSOLUTE simplicity is the characteristic of this Easter 
\ vridal gown, a simplicity that does not extend to the 
material, however, which is milk-white satin of heavy qual- 
ity and beautiful lustre. The sole trimming is a narrow 
ruche of silk muslin, which edges the skirt and its not over- 
long train The bodice is severely plain laced at the back, 
with a bigh standing collar, against which a cluster of or- 
ve blossoms is placed at the left side. The top of the skirt 
is finished with narrow folds of satin. The veil is of tulle 
with hemmed edge, and is secured with a spray of orange 
blossoms 
The young girl’s frock Fig. 2 is of white bengaline. Three 
rows of narrow white and gold pearl-beaded trimming are 
around the skirt. The bodice has a corselet and high collar 


of yellow velvet, with a guimpe and sleeve puffs of pearl- 
beaded silk muslin, the close forearms of the sleeves being of 
the skirt silk. Straps and shoulder-knots are of yellow vel- 


vet mbbon 

Glossy shot yellow taffeta with chiné rings in violet is 
the principal material of the dress Fig. 3. The plain-fitting 
décolleté bodice has a fringe of jet falling from its upper 
edge, and balloon sleeves capped by black velvet epaulettes. 
The upper skirt of the figured silk is draped in a funnel- 
shaped pleat on each side, showing an under-skirt of black 
velvet beneath 


MUSIC AND ART IN WASHINGTON. 
Yo from the rush and brilliancy of the social and 


official-social season, Washington winters have within 
a decade taken on features that add to their interest and 
broaden the opportunities a sojourn here offers. Music and 
art have come much more to the front than formerly. A 


decided, in fact the greatest, impetus to musical affairs was 
given but a few years ago, when Madame Jeannette Thurber 
took the city’s musical destiny in hand. The circles of 
musicians and music-lovers had existed, and as the city had 
grown in size and attracted more people of culture and 
leisure to it, had greatly increased, but there had not been a 
musical leader to bring such circles to the front. Mrs. 
Thurber’s organized campaign of musical education, her 
efforts to establish a national conservatory of music, the 
series of symphony concerts which were given under her 
guarantee, and the concerts of American composers given 
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under her direction, inaugurated a musical movement that 
has continued in force ever since, and makes symphony con- 
certs popular, profitable, and fashionable. 

At about the same time there was an activity in circles de- 
voted to other arts. Ever since statesmen congregated here 
portrait-painters have found the capital a rich field for them, 
and the Capitol walls and halls and the public squares of 
the city have been ornamented with much of “ official art.” 
The frescoes, the historical paintings, and the statues bave 
been much criticised, but the government has been a gener- 
ous patron, if not so discriminating, and those artists were 
at least enabled to live. As the city meanwhile grew, the 
same classes that ministered to musical affairs encouraged 
other kinds of art. The Corcoran Gallery, which, with its 
large endowment and every means at hand, should have 
been a force, and a living force, in the community, has made 
its influence little felt. There was soon formed an Art 
Students’ League, as a separate affair from the Corcoran 
School of Art, and the League was much under the manage- 
ment of the Washington Society of Artists, organized at 


about that same time. The League occupied humble quar-, 


ters for a few seasons, but its classes increased and its affairs 
prospered until it was able to move up town and be more 
comfortably housed near the Corcoran. Studios gathered 
about it, and there is now geographically a distinct art cen- 
tre tothe city. The annual exhibitions of the League’s work 
bring a fashionable company to its rooms, and help make 
it more widely known. 

This season the Art League displayed great enterprise 
and foresight in arranging a course of lectures by eminent 
artists, and besides the serious young students who are 
working in charcoal and color, the lectures have drawn the 
most desirable elements from quiet residential circles and 
the most fashionable society, so that the best of Washington 
audiences have greeted Carroll Beckwith, Mr. Blashfield, and 
F. Hopkinson Smith. Each lecture has been followed by a 
reception, where the lecturer has been lionized until past 
the midnight hour by the fine flower of his audience. The 
artists having studios in the Barbizon Building did the 
honors for Mr. Beckwith, and Mr. Parker Mann, the former 
president of the League, opened his home in honor of Mr. 
3lashfield. Mr. Mann has been the moving spirit and main- 
spring in all this art movement and organization, as much 
as Mrs. Thurber was the leader in the musical way. His 
home on the heights at the end of Connecticut Avenue is a 
quaintly artistic, long, low, rarobling, red-tiled, and tower 
ed Dutch house. Besides painting charming landscapes 


Fig. 1.—Sprrine Barat Gown. Fig. 2.—Recertion Dress ror Youne Grau or 14 To 17 Years. 
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himself, Mr. Mann is a picture- buyer, and his walls are 
hung with the best of modern landscape-work, a collection 
whose extent and value are hardly realized, scattered as it is 
through all the rooms of the house, and the gems impartially 
distributed. Mr. Hopkinson Smith was carried off to the 
galleries of Mr. Thomas Waggaman, in Georgetown, on the 
western end of Washington, where a considerable collection 
of paintings by modern masters and a gallery of Uriental 
porcelain, pottery, and metal-work afford art students an 
admirable field of study. 

Mr. Coffin and Mr. Van Dyke and the other lecturers of 
the Art League’s course will be similarly entertained at 
other hospitable and artistic homes, and Washington citizens 
greatly congratulate themselves upon this new feature in 
the city’s social and intellectual life, that affords a variation 
from the winter routine, and exalts other orders of talent 
than the financial or political. The capital of the republic 
does not yet bear the relation to the rest of the country that 
it should, and the centre of arts and letters is not here, but 
in the metropolis. The sciences have their centre here, as 
befits a practical government, but the other and finer things 
are yet to come, and there are citizens who dream of a time 
when the great opera season, the great picture shows and 
art sales, will be in Washington and not in New York. 


INTIMATIONS OF SPRING. 


ONG before the bluebird and the robin venture back to 

4 the cold Northern fields, long before the first green 
thing valiantly pushes itself up through the brown and sod- 
den ground, there are subtle intimations of spring to be not- 
ed of those whose eyes are clear and ears are keen. Winter 
fades before the advance of the spring cohorts by imper- 
ceptible degrees, bit by bit. The sky takes on a softer, ten- 
derer blue. The clouds drift in lighter, more feathery 
shapes. The pussy-willow gets ready to lend its lightness 
and grace to the landscape. 

The spring flowers, those that first open to the breeze and 
the sunshine, are usually more fragile in appearance and 
fainter in color than those which come later. But how 
strong they are, and how full of cheer and vitality, these 
first darlings of the spring, forerunners of the grand proces- 
sions which are to follow—millions of daisies, acres upon 
acres of tossing wind-swept red and white clover, lilies, roses— 
all the beautiful and gorgeous bloom of the summer and the 
splendor of the fall pledged in the sweetness of the first 
anemone! 

Intimations of spring come in a mapeaeegmenl way to the 
housewife. In the city the markets afford great variety in 
the way of salads, early vegetables, and Southern fruits. 
The strawberry season begins before winter is over, though 
the prices are too high to suit any but plethoric purses. 
The country matron draws now more and more on her win- 
ter’s stock of jams and preserves, and finds the lucent syr- 
ups and clear jellies appetizing additions to the late winter's 
bill of fare. 

Before we know it, the boys will be flying their kites in 
the windy March weather, the time of the hoop and the 
skipping-rope will have returned, the children of to-day will 
be playing again the games that children have played for 
generations. 
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A SUMMER OUTFIT FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


ee is not too early in the season to begin to think of 
summer clothes, especially for the children, who claim 
our first attention. Hardly are the Christmas greens taken 
away when the shops are full of ginghams, percales, dimi- 
ties, and lawns, This is a great help to those mothers who are 
taking time by the forelock and have decided this year to 
be prepared in advance of time. I know of nothing more sat- 
isfactory than a drawer full of pretty new things, all ready 
for the spring and summer some time even before the spring 
is here. 

I want to give a few hints of how to prepare the summer 

outfit of a little girl, say of three or four years old, and how 
to do it economically and prettily. Very few children would 
need to be replenished with everything, but I shall go 
through the list, beginning with the shirts. These should 
be of gauze, high neck and short slecves. Three are suffi- 
cient, and they can be 
bought for 45 cents apiece. f, 
It is good also to have two 
that are low neck and with- 
out sleeves, for use on those 
warm days when the ther- 
mometer loses itself in the 
hundreds, and these can 
very easily be made out of 
some old gauze ones of full- 
grown size generally on 
hand. Cut the child’s shirt 
out from the lower part of 
the old shirt, and bind the 
neck and the sleeves with 
thin silk binding that comes 
for that purpose; run a bob- 
bin through the binding, 
and you have quite as nice 
a little shirt as you could 
buy. 

The under-waists that 
come for children of that 
age cost from 50 cents a pair 
up. They are very simple 
to make, and a yard anda 
half of heavy white twill at 
14 cents will make three. 
These, of course,are cut low- 
necked and short - sleeved. 
Stitch an extra band of the 
twill around the waist-line, 
and sew on two rows of flat 
white bone buttons. The 
bone buttons are more ser- 
viceable than the white lin 
en ones, for they wash very 
much better. 

Tucked drawers can be 
bought for 25 cents apiece, 
and with embroidery for 35 
cents. Itis not often worth 
while to make them. Often 
at a sale a little later in the 
season the plain ones can be 
bought for 15 cents a pair. 
Ten pairs are enough for a 
child. There should be two 
or three light-weight flannel 
skirts. If these are made 
with a feather-stitched hem 
and a tuck above, it will 
take a yard for each skirt. 
A tuck is always advisable. 
Nice flannel can be bought 
for 60 cents a yard. The 
plain white owing flannel 
with a little lace or edging 
around the bottom makes 
very nice summer skirts, 
and costs much less, being 
but 12 or 15 cents a yard. 
The four or six white skirts 
can be made out of domestic 
cambric, at 124 cents a yard. 
Narrow edging, bought in 
bands of four yards, from 
20 to 40 cents a pieee, makes 
a nice finish for these. It 
is better to put either the 
flannel or the white skirt on 
a low-necked and short- 
sleeved cambric waist of its 
own. It is not good for a 
child to have much weight 
around the waist. 

The night-gowns can also 
be made of the cambric, or, if 
something heavier is want- 
ed, one of the soft - finish- 
ed muslins. It takes three 
yards for a gown, made to 
open at the neck, and with 
large sleeves caught in a 
band, and finished around 
the neck and sleeves with 
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little flowered patterns. Made with a waist either full or 
plain, extending about three inches below the arm-holes, and 
with full ruffles of the same material cut on the bias, and 
edged with a little narrow embroidery, starting from the 
middle of the waist in front, aud going over the shoulder, 
they make a very pretty and reasonable dress for either 
morning or afternoon. It is nice to have four of this kind; 
three yards of material make one. If you want it a little 
more dressy, make the ruffle entirely of white embroidery 
three or four inches wide, and vary the pattern by puttin 
the ruffle around instead of bringing it to a point front a 
back. India linen at 30 cents a yard, or nainsook for the 
same price, makes nice white dresses. 

These can be made to wear with guimpes if preferred. 
Cut the waists low-necked, and put a deep ruffle of em- 
broidery to fall all around the neck, and a short puff sleeve 
to the elbow. A yard and a half of embroidery is required 
to trim in this way. Great bargains can often be found iu 








narrow Valenciennes lace 
at 12 cents a yard. Cotton 
stockings can be bought for 
30 cents a pair, in brown 
and black. Three pairs of 
each is a good supply. Nothing looks prettier on a child 
than the russet shoes. Good ones can be bought for $1 75 
a pair, and if used for best one pair will last all summer. 
Good black ones can be had for $1 50. It is never an econ- 
omy to buy cheap shoes for children, Always go to a reli- 
able shop, and be sure that they are plenty long enough. 
Rubbers, a very important article, must not be forgotten. 
They cost 30 cents a pair. 

A little girl needs ten or twelve dresses. Get two or three 
of brown linen strictly for morning wear. This wears and 
washes beautifully,and shows the dirt less than any other ma- 
terial. It can be bought for 25 cents a yard, and three yards 
will make a dress, and a sash of the same put in from the 
seams under the arms. Make it very simply,with a short 
yoke and full sleeves. The small red and white and blue 
and white check ginghams at 25 cents a yard make nice 
morning dresses, made in the same simple way. Very pretty 
percales can be bought for 12} cents a yard. They wash 
well, and come in pretty blue and pink stripes and dots and 


KEEPING YOUNG. 


6 yy was once a woman who shuddered at the thought 
of growing old. 

No woman really likes to grow old. There are those who 
profess themselves quite willing to do so, and who seem to 
think it a duty to take not only pleasantly, but eagerly, the 
various steps which mark advancing age. Long before it 
is actually necessary they give up all forms of active amuse- 
ment, with the smiling explanation— 

‘* Well, I’m getting old. I must leave these pleasures for 
younger folks!” 
Of their own accord they take to unconventional, old 
fashioned clothes, stiff ungraceful coiffure, and ugly colors, 
with the same innate idea that all things pretty, becomiug, 
or modish should belong only to an age which they have 
passed, to a period of their lives which it savors of wickedness 
to regret or cling to. And there are others who, while their 
spirits rebel, yet force them- 
selves to adopt the same 
policy. They preach them- 
selves lectures on the beau- 
ty of old age, on growing 
old gracefully, on yielding 
the field, end retiring in fa- 
vor of youth, and all the 
rest of the philosophy with 
which people force them- 
selves to become old. 
Their friends assist them in 
various ways, and witb all 
sorts of motives. Some- 
times it is with love and 
tenderness they enforce the 

doctrine: 


‘Let me take the walk 
while you sit by the fire. 
I'm younger than you!” 


‘Take this big easy-chair, 
auntie!” ‘* This style is the 
most suitable for one of 
your age, dear!” 

Sometimes the motives 
are not so kind, but they 
ring the same changes: 

** It must be vanity which 
makes you select a hat 
twenty yeurs too young.” 
**Much as I think of her, J 
must say that in a person of 
her age such liveliness is 
ridiculous.” ‘‘ How absurd! 
She goes out and enjoys 
herself as much as a young 
girl!” 

So pushed along, they, 
sighing, make the various 
changes they think neces- 
sary in their appearance 
aud manners, and proceed 
to grow old as fast us pos- 
sible 

But this woman who 
hated being old shuddered 
so hard over the prospect 
that at last her spirit sug- 
gested to her, ‘‘ Well, don’t 
get old; keep young.” 

“ How?” she inquired, and 
proceeded to think it out. 

She determined, in the 
first place, not to feel old, 
and never to acknowledge 
until she actually died that 
she was old. She would keep 
up all sorts of active exer- 
cise, being resolute against 
letting herself be ‘‘ shelved” 
by anybody, from any mo- 
tives whatever. She would 
decline extra warmth, ease, 
and rest, which ouly invited 
the stealthy approach of the 
enemy she was determined 
to fight. She would keep 
her body in good condition 
by all proper means, but not 
by confessing that limbs 
and muscles were not meant 
to be used so long as they 
were at her service at all. 
And, above all, she would 
lced the voice which for- 
ever told her: ‘‘ Don’t wor 
ry. Keep quiet. Every- 
thing is all right.” She 
would keep so thoroughly 
convinced that ‘‘ everything 
és all right” that her se 
vere conviction would keep 
her far above any outward 
assurances that ‘things 
are all wrong.” And she 
felt sure that this quiet cer- 





AN EMPIRE HOUSE GOWN. 


remnants. A small-dotted muslin makes 4 pretty change, 
trimmed with lace instead of embroidery; but the lace rare- 
ly looks well after a few washings. Simplicity is the prin- 
cipal thing to remember, for it saves in money, time, and 
washing, and the child will look twice as well. A short 
double-breasted coat made of French flannel for every-day 
wear is a very important thing. ‘This cannot be bought 
much under $3 50, and look nice, but can be made with 
one and a half yards of flannel at 75 cents a yard. A fine 
brown and white stripe is a serviceable color, and the great 
advantuge of the French flannel is that it washes so well. 
A best coat is also needed. Very often one has just the 
right material in a dress that is no longer of use. A coat 
can quite easily be cut from the skirt of a dark red or blue 
or white serge dress. Make it with a big double-breasted 
collar and large white buttons, and it will surely have an air 
of itsown. A white leghorn is a pretty best hat, trimmed 
with a bunch of daisies and a big white bow, and can be 
gotten up for about $2 25. Emity Day. 
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tainty of ‘all being well” 
in her soul would in time ex- 
press itself inher face and her 
whole body inactivity, help- 
fulness, beauty, and youth. 
And how far this one woman succeeded is of less impor 
tance than the question, is not her example better worth 
following than that of the woman who lent herself to getting 
old as fast as she was able? 


AN EMPIRE HOUSE GOWN. 


VORY white ottoman is used for this graceful gown from 
Madame Leyvastre of Paris. It is trimmed with inser- 
tions of point d’Angleterre lace, and bordered with dark 
brown mink fur. The front is gathered at the top, and held 
at the waist by two buttons. The back is adjusted. A 
manteau de cour falls over this in flowing Empire drapery, 
striped with wide insertions of lace; this is attached each 
side of the front by a rosette of lace, and fs held in the back 
by three knots of lace, forming three broad folds. A border 
of fur descends the length of the robe in front, and edges the 
foot. Bouffant sleeves are terminated by a bracelet of fur 
and a wide ruffle of lace. The collar is a band of fur, with 
lace falling over it in a full ruff. 














HIGHLAND COUSINS, 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AvuTHor or ‘‘A Princess oF THULE,” ‘‘ MAcLeop or Dare,” ‘‘ Wurre WINGS,” ‘‘GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY,” “‘ Tue Hanpsome Humes,” etc. 


Caarter XIII. 
OUT OF THE DEEPS. 


Net day about noon Niall Gorach ~ his head into the 
4% little crib of a shop where Long Lauchie was engaged 
at bia cobbling. 

“Mr. Macintyre,” said he, in a pleading kind of way, 
‘* will ye gie me a piece of leather to make a sooker?” 

Lauchie looked up only for a second. 

“Away wi’ ye, ye idle vagabond!” he said, sullenly. 
“ Better ye would take to some work than come asking for 
children’s playthings. Away wi’ ye!” 

The half-witted lad had probably expected this rebuff. 
But he did not go away. On the contrary, with a cautious 
look round, he advanced a step; and then he said, in a mys- 
terious voice, 

‘* Mr. Maclntyre, if ye’ll gie me the piece of leather, I'll 
show ye the opening into the Bad Place.” 

“ Ay, ye'll find yourself there soon enough!” said the shoe- 
maker, grimly. 

‘But I'll show it to ye,” continued Niall, with his eyes 
longingly fixed on the scraps of leather lying about the floor. 
‘‘ And they’ve got Henderson the schoolmaster there; if ye 
go near enough, ye’ll hear him crying out.” 

‘What's that ye say?” exclaimed the now startled Lau- 
chie—for, like all the rest of Duntroone, he had heard of 
the inexplicable disappearance of the young schoolmaster. 
‘* What's that ye say about Henderson—Allan Henderson do 
ye mean?’ 

“ Ay, just that,” said Niall. ‘They've got him in the 
Bad Place, and ye’ll hear him crying for help, away down 
below. And I’ll show ye where it is, and there’s flames and 
brimstone, and little devils running about wi’ their pitch- 
forks, and the Big Devil too, and he has fire coming out of 
his mouth—” 

By this time Long Lauchie was on his feet. _ 

‘T’'m no sure what to believe o’ your haverings,” he said, 
and he paused irresolutely, revolving possibilities in his 
mind. ‘Do ye mean to tell me that you actually heard 
Allan Henderson crying out somewhere?” 

“‘ Ay, that I did!” answered Niall, eagerly—he saw the 
** sooker ” coming within reach. 

* Where, then?” 

‘It’s a black hole away down past the Gallows Hill. It’s 
the opening into the Bad Place—” 

‘*Come away this minute,” said the shoemaker, reaching 
over for his cap. 

‘* But I'll no go near—I'll no go near!” cried Niall, shrink- 
ing back. ‘‘ There’s the Big Devil—and the flames—” 

** Ye’ll take me to the very spot,” said the shoemaker, per- 
emptorily. ‘‘ And if I Ged yerve been telling me lies, I'll 
give ye the finest leatherin’ you ever got in your life. And 
that will be better for you than playing with a sooker.” 

It was an unlucky threat; for as they set out it was plain 
that daft Niall followed with the greatest unwillingness: 
there was a curious furtive look in his eyes, as if he were 
watching for the first chance to escape. But in the mean 
time Long Lauchlan was a proud man. Had it been reserved 
for him, then, to discover the missing schoolmaster, while 
all the others had been searching about and telegraphing in 
vain? And if that were so, was it not owing to his shrewd- 
ness in perceiving that there might be some basis of fact in 
the murky imaginings of this half-witted gangrel? Lauchie 
saw himself rising in the esteem of Duntroone, and stepped 
out boldly. 

And then—for they had got to go round by the railway sta- 
tion and the quay to get to the Gallows Hill—bis glance hap. 
pened to light on the red-baize door of the refreshment- 
room. It was a terrible temptation; and instantly all sorts 
of devil's logic leaped into his brain. Was not this a great 
occurrence? Ought he not to fortify himself against what- 
ever might befall by swallowing a good stiff dram? It is 
true that his conscience as a Rechabite said No. But what 
was this conscience, after all—this unbidden and unwel- 
come guest? His conscience was only a part of himself; 
whereas he was the whole; and yer | the whole is greater 
than any part? Why should he be dictated to by any mere 
section of himself? Besides, the whiskey of that refresh- 
ment-room was a most superior whiskey. And arduous du- 
ties might be demanded of him, if the poor lad Allan bad 
chanced into trouble. And—and— Then of a sudden he 
shut his lips firm and hard; he kept his eyes straight before 
him; and walking stiffly and erect, he got past the station. 

The next moment, however, he awoke to the fact that his 
companion had vanished. He looked everywhere around; 
there was no Niall visible. He could not at all understand 
this piece of deviltry, until his wandering gaze fell on the 
bridge they had crossed in coming along—a bridge that here 
spans a burn, or rather an open ditch; and it occurred to 
him that perhaps the young rascal had ir over the par- 
apet, clambered down, and hidden himself in that unsavory 
refuge. He hurried back. He searched hither and thither. 
At length he saw two elfish eyes peering from under the 
arch way. 

‘Come out o’ that, ye limb o’ Satan!” he called, angrily. 
“Come out o’ that, will ye?” 

Instead there was an instant disappearance. And then 
the baffled and irate shoemaker began to pick up stones 
from the road; and these he endeavored to shy into that 
dusky recess. But it was an awkward angle; most of the 
missiles struck the bridge; and at last, seeing there was no- 
thing else for it, Long Lauchie had himself to get over and 
scrainble down, and make for the twilight of the arch. 
When at last he bad dragged Niall out by the scruff of the 
neck, and had him up into the open air again, he said: 

“That's one leatherin’ I owe ye; and wy ae be 
six more before the day’s done. Ye imp o’ n, wi’ your 
witch's tricks! But wait till I get ye home again, I'll give 
ye something better than a sooker—ay, ay, I'll give ye some- 
thing better than a sooker!” 

And thereafter he drove him on in front, the better to 
keep an eye on him; and in this wise they climbed the Gal- 
— Hill, and made their way along the summit of the 
cliffs. 

In time Niall began to move more and more reluctantly; 
he was evidently creeping forward with much apprehension. 
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“Well, go on—go on, man! hat are you feared of?’ 
said the gloomy and impatient Lauchie. 
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**Maybe they'll come out,” said Niall in a whisper, and 
his eyes were staring ahead. ‘‘ They: hae grippit the school- 
master, and maybe ~~ & come out for us. Phe ‘au run 
quick, the small oves, H about 
them.” 

** Get on, man, get on!—and let me see the place where ye 
beard Henderson crying out,” said Lauchie; and then 
added, in a more persuasive tone: ‘‘ And maybe there'll no 
be a leatherin’ for ye at all. Maybe I'll make ye a fine big 
sooker, and when ye’ve got the string into it, and when ye’ve 
soaked it, it will be strong enough to lift a paving-stone out 
o’ the street. Think o’ that, now!” 

But Niall was not now occupied with playthings. His 
eyes were full of dread—and his brain was full of cunning. 

“Stand still,” he said, in the same cautious whisper— 
‘stand still where ye are, aud ye'll hear Henderson. The 
black hole is just along there: Stund still and listen.” And 
as the shoemaker thoughtlessly obcyed—with his own eyes 
thrown forward—Niall seized the opportunity to dart away 
from him, flying off with remarkable swiftness. 

Long Lauchie uttered an imprecation, and started in pur- 
suit. But his cramped calling bad left him little of a run- 
ner; whereas the half-witted creature had the speed of a roe 
and the agility of a wild-cat. Moreover, he had no intention 
of making this a race in the open. At a certain point he 
swerved towards the edge of the cliffs, and suddenly disap- 

1; and Lauchie, arriving a few moments later, found 
that he must have boldly attacked the descent, swingin 
from one leafless bush to another, until he reached the oe 
below. Lauchie, under his breath, called down more curses, 
and in a morose mood set out to resume his researches alone. 
He was not quite sure now but that the imp had befooled 
him from the beginning. 

Nevertheless, to satis’ % his own mind, he went forward in 
the direction that Niall Gorach had indicated, oying ovay- 
where about; and in a very brief space he came to ee 
of thechasm. At first, in inspecting this deep gap, he could 
make out hardly anything; but in time, his = growing more 
accustomed, he thought there was some object of unusual 
blackness lying away down there, at the foot of the narrow- 
ing fissure. And the better to examine, he laid himself 
yy on the heather, just as Niall had done, and pusbed his 

ead over the brink; the next moment he was convinced 
that the huddled black mass down there was human. 

‘* Allan—Allan Henderson—is that you?” he called aloud. 

Then he was silent, and awe-stricken. For there was no 
answer; and it seemed to him that he was in the presence of 
death. He stealthily retreated from the edge of the chasm, 
he regained his feet, he set out for Duntroone—something 
frightened, no doubt, but still considering rapidly in his own 
mind what ought now to be done. 

He had to go round by the railway station, and about the 
first person he met was Mr. Gilmour, who promptly offered 
to send a couple of his men, with a coll of rope. But 
Lauchie deemed it advisable to go on and tell his tale at the 
police station, and there the pa aps on duty at once ordered 
two of the officers to get y a stretcher and coverlet. 
Finally, Lauchie, after a good deal of tracking from house 
to house, succeeded in discovering the doctor; and the doc- 
tor, on hearing the story, immediately went home to provide 
himself with some splints, cotton-wool, bandages, and the 
like, and also a flask of brandy. Thus equipped, the little 
posse comitatus set out, Long Lauchie being guide. And it 
ought to be noted that in these hurryings to and fro the 
shoemaker had to pass the red-baize door of the refreshment- 
room no fewer thanour times, yet not once did he succumb. 
With clinched mouth and immovable head he went reso- 
lutely by—human weakness only revealing itself, after cach 
achievement, in a long sad sigh of resignation. 

It turned out that one of the railway servants had been a 
sailor, and when they arrived at the deep cleft in the rock, 
he volunteered to descend. And a tedious and difficult busi- 
ness it was to get this limp and insensible body hoisted care- 
fully into the upper air; but at last the hapless young school- 
master lay extended on the heather, and the doctor proceeded 
to his examination. The faintest moan now and again was 
the only sign of life lingering in that prostrate form; there 
was nO movement, not even a twitch of agony, as the doctor 
was passing his hand over this or that limb to ascertain the 
whereabouts of any fracture; his eyes were closed as in pro- 
foundest sleep. 

And meanwhile there were two other persons who had 
heard of this discovery, and were now hurrying out from 
Duntroone. The one was a strongly built elderly man, 
whose natural freshness of complexion was for the moment 
overmastered by a look of vague and anxious alarm; the 
other, also with apprehension written in every line of her 
face, was Jess Maclean. They hardly spoke to each other; 
their thoughts were too intent on what might be awaiting 
them ahead. And thus they hastened rte by the harbor; 
n= f ascended the Gallows Hill; they got out on to the bleak 

n and undulating moorland. It was a picture of 
utter desolation; for the afternoon had turned out wild and 
wet and squally; the livid green waters of the Sound were 
dark and driven; the heather bent in waves before the blasts 
of wind; the sea-gulls were calling and screaming in the 
gusty and Jowering skies. But into this picture of loneli- 
ness and gloom there came something still more sombre—a 
small black group of figures who seemed to be carefully 
carrying some horizontal object. It looked so like a funeral 
P that Jess Maclean uttered a piteous little excla- 
mation, and laid a trembling hand on her companion’s arm; 
but this man with the haggard eyes and the now almost 
bloodless face did not pause; he went ape) one a 
little more slowly; and Jess accompanied him, their gaze 
fixed u that ually advancing train. 
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master had remained with him. . 
men who were bringing along this sad burden arrived at 
the spot where the new-comers were now manne, ey did 
not wait for orders; instinctively they came to a halt; they 
guessed that the stranger who was with Jessie Maclean 
must be the young man’s father. And at the first glimpse 
of the gray and lifeless features, and the hand hanging limp 
and loose from under the coverlet, a spasm of agony crossed 
the father’s face; he seemed paralyzed; he could not step 
forward, nor did he ask any question; with shaking fingers 
he reverently removed his hat from his head; and as he did 
so he murmured something to himself: 
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be the name of the Lord. But it will bear hard on the lad’s 
mother.” 


It was Jess who came to his aid. She advanced timidly; 
she took the hand that hung so limply there; and the next 
moment she gave a slight short cry: 

‘* He lives!—uncle, he lives!—there is for us!” And 
at this moment the doctor came up. “ ,” she said, 
with tears swimming in her eyes, ‘‘is there a chance for 
him ?—is there hope for us?” 

**Indeed yes, indeed yes,” the doctor made answer. ‘‘Go 
on, lads, go on; but gently. Indeed yes,” he resumed, turn. 
ing to Jess. “Lying out for two days and nights in this 
cold aud wet weather is bad enough; and the poor lad has 
been smashed about eadlly but I know Allan—I know him 
well—he’s as hard as nails when he gives himself fair treat- 
ment. And we'll see him through this, or I’m mistaken. 
There’s not so much damage done—a simple fracture of the 
leg and a sprained foot; but there’s the extreme exhaustion, 
of course. Well, we must hope for the best, Miss Maclean.” 

“Where are you taking him to now, sir?” Allan’s father 


**To the poorhouse hospital,” was the answer. ‘‘ It’s not 
the best that could be desired; but it’s the only hospital 
we've got.” i 

‘His mother will be sore grieved to hear that,” the older 
man said. ‘ There’s never n one of the family near a 
~ rhouse; and this one—this one was just the pride of her 

‘e.” 

“Tt is mainly a question of attendance,” observed the 
doctor. ‘If you would prefer that your son should be 
taken to his own lodgings, maybe I could make some ar- 
rangement—” 

**Could I be of any use, doctor?” Jess interposed, diffi- 
dently and yet anxiously. 

rt ould you be willing to help?” he said, at once turning 
to her. 

* Ay, that I would!—that I would!” said she, with an in- 
voluntary tremor of the lip. 

“Very well—very well,” said he; and he stepped on to 
give the men altered directions. 

They were now come to the top of the Gallows Hill, the 
descent from which had to be managed with the greatest 
caution. When, at length, they arrived at the foot of the 
steep incline, the doctor was not surprised to discover that 
Jessie Maclean was no longer of the company; he thought 
it but natural she should wish to avoid the publicity of walk- 
ing th the town with this funeral-like cortége, and 
assumed that she had gone on ahead to her own home. He 
was mistaken. She had gone on ahead, it is true, and with 
great swiftness, but it was to Allan Henderson's lodging. 

nd when at last the doctor and his charge arrived, it was 
clear how busy and alert and dexterous she had been in the 
interval. Allan’s own room was all smartly tidied up; the 
pn lit—for the dusk had fallen now; a coal fire burniv 

riskly in the grate; the bed carefully made and fol 
down. Moreover, she had requisitioned the adjacent room, 
which chanced to be vacant; and here also the gas was lit; 
while a wicker-work easy-chair had been brought in, for the 
convenience of any nurse who might want to sit up, and 
read, and listen. The doctor, busy as he was, looked round, 
and nodded approval. 


Later on that evening Long Lauchie the shoemaker and 
an old — of his, Donald Crane—that is to say, Donald 
that worked the crane at the quay, his real name being 
Donald Macdonald—were seated together in a corner of a 
favorite howff of theirs; and Lauchlan wasehappy. It was 
the stupidity of the people of Duntroone that seemed to be 
amusing him most; he laughed and chuckled to himself; 
while there were glasses a pewter measure on the table 
before him that ought not to have been there. 

“Donald,” said he, in Gaelic, to the crane-worker—and 
the crane-worker was a thin little hard man, with a thin 
hard red face and steel-blue eyes—‘ Donald, it is you that 
have some knowledge in your head. But the other people 
in Duntroone—well, I will give you my opinion about the 
other people in Duntroone; and it is this—that they were 
not at home when the sense was shared. To go seeking 
away along the shore; when the schoolmaster was not a 
sailor, or a fisherman, and when it was known he had not 
taken a boat anywhere: was not that the work of fools? 
And for a poor idiot lad to get the better of them—well, I 
am laughing at that, and no mistake! Donald,” he went on, 
sudden ,, amp | to be sober, ‘‘ are you not coming up to 
Fort William with me to-morrow? You will see something, 
: as sure as death you will see something worth while! 

or Iam going to smash in the head of the carpenter. I 
do not want my wife back; and I will not take her back; 
but it is the head of the carpenter I am going to smash for 
him—aw. Dyea, will not that be a pretty sight!” He laughed 
—_ and again, softly and quietly, in humorous anticipa- 
tion; then he made a grasp at the pewter measure, but found 
it empty. ‘‘Donald, my noble hero, we will now have 
another mutchkin—ay, by the pi r-of Moses, we will have 
another mutchkin—and I will rink your health. Donald, 
it is you that are the son of my heart; and it is you that are 
coming to Fort William with me; and we will see if there is 
not a drop of Long John left somewhere about in Lochaber!” 

He reached over and rang the bell, and a servant-lass 


appeared. Long Lauchie broken out with a vengeance 
this time. 
Cnapter XIV. 
A VISITOR. 


So Jess was installed as nurse; and the “ foolishness” was 
no longer upon her; she was brisk and active and cheerful 
—especially cheerful when she saw that the care she be- 
stowed on this intractable patient was being rewarded by a 
steady con . For the young man had naturally a 
tough and wiry physique, if only he allowed it a little 
more nourishment 4 little tobacco; and now there 
was no tobacco, while there was as much nourishment as 
was deemed prudent; and the progress made was in ev 
way satisfactory. But intractable he assuredly was. 
fretted over the waste of time; he fretted over the expense 
of certain little delicacies which, as a matter of fact, never 
cost him a farthing, for they were sent along out of the 
kindly thoughtfulness of Mrs. Maclean; and he fretted over 
the rules and regulations that Jess, under the doctor's orders, 
had to impose. Nay, to tell the truth, he was sometimes not 
over-civil to Jess herself. But she only laughed. 
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” mbling patient is a patient,” she would 
8a, Sion cows acenatiins, who called frequently. 

it was not his grumbling that burt her and se old 
wounds. Oftentimes, when she went in to sit with him for 
half an hour, be would talk of nothing but her cousin Bar- 
bara; and the questions he asked showed clearly enough 
what was running in his mind, and what was the future he 
was looking forward to. He had got it into his head that a 
woman must necessarily know more of the character and 
disposition and views of a woman than a man — 
could; and when he was not himself talking about Barbara, 
he would have Jess talk of her; while Jess, in framing her 
replies to his questions, naturally could speak no word of 
Barbara that was not hearty commendation. 

‘And you say she has courage?” he proceeded, on one 
occasion. ‘‘ You imagine she would not be afraid to face 
straitened circumstances?” 

‘‘As for that,” Jess responded, ‘‘she has faced nothing 
else all her life long!” 

“Yes, perhaps,” he said, after a moment's hesitation, ‘‘ but 
I was thinking if she came to consider the question of mar- 
rying, she might very fairly look for some better position 
—some assurance as to the future: marriage isa big enough 
risk in any case, without any added uncertainty—’ 

‘*She would have to take her chance like other folk,” said 
Jess, a little tartly. 

But Jess Maclean went and pondered over these things; 
and when in the evening she took him in his bit of light 
supper, she said: 

** Now, Allan, you must not keep worrying about your 
circumstances and your fature, as I think you do. It is 
merely that this accident has driven you to consider possi- 
bilities that are tever likely to happen. You are none so 
ill off, as it is. Mr. McFadyen has made it all right with the 
School Board, and they've got a substitute, and you are to 
put aside all anxiety to at about again, until you are $e. 
fectly well and strong. Then there’s another thing. You 
miust give up the scheme about the boarding-house. It 
would never do. 1t would want a great deal of capital; and 
there would be a great responsibility; and if, as mother sug- 
gests, you thought of taking a wife to manage it for you, 
well, then, how could you go to a girl and say: ‘ Will you 
become my housekeeper? I will marry you, so that you 
may look after my boarders?’ ” 

As she spoke thus Jessie’s fair and freckled face showed 
some color; but she was determined to have her say out: 
she had more than a casual interest in this young man and 
his designs. 

“Now this is what I would advise you, Allan, if you 
think it is not too impertinent of me to offer one like you 
advice on any matier at all. In a town like Duntroone 
there must be pletity of clever young lads, in the shops and 
the offices, who have never had any chance of the better 
kind of schooling, and perhaps some of them half expecting 
to have a winter or two at college by-and-by. Well, now, 
why not start a Latin class for those lads—from eight till 
half past nine in the evening, or from half past eight till 
ten? There would be no risk in it; there would be no ex- 
pense except the rent of a big room, and the gas, and the 
price of an advertisement in the Duntroone Times and Tele- 
graph. They would buy their own grammar-books; and 
the fees would be all found money to you, once the rent was 
paid. Now will you consider that, if you must go planning 
and planning about the future?” 

He was immensely grateful. 
she made her appearance, he said: 

‘* Jessic, you are the wisest creature in the world—and the 
kindest. I have been lying awake half the night, consider- 
ing what the advertisement should be,and wondering where 
I could get a room, and how long it might be before I could 
begin—” 

** Ob, indeed!” said she. ‘‘ Well, if it’s going to lead to 
your lying awake at night, I'm not for intermeddling an 
more in your schemes—or for taking any interest in your af- 
fairs. hy should I?” she added, saucily. 

“Why should you?” he repeated, with a friendly glance 
towards her. ‘‘ Because I don’t deserve it. ‘That's the way 
of women.” 

And yet it was hard on Jess that she should be deputed to 
coax and persuade Barbara Maclean into paying him a visit. 
For a considerable time he had kept this secret desire of his 
to himself; perhaps in the hope that Barbara would of her 
own accord come along to see him; ee through some 
fear that she might be unfavorably impressed by the poor 
and mean appearance of his dwelling. But the ideas of an 
invalid are pertinacious; they grow in importance through 
the long hours of thinking; and at last, with some little dif- 
fidence, he revealed to Jess what he was most of all longing 
for, and timidly asked her whether she thought such a thing 
was possible. 

For a second Jess remained silent. 
him rather askance. 

“Perhaps,” said she—‘‘ perhaps you would like Barbara 
to take my place?” 

He seenied startled by the suggestion—but only for a mo- 
ment. 

**No, no,” said he, ‘“‘ I could not be so ungrateful. There’s 
no one like you, Jessie; there’s no one could be so kind, and 
forgiving, and good-humored, in the face of all sorts of un- 
reasonableness, and ill-temper, and ill-treatment—” 

“Oh, you treat me well enough, if only you would treat 
yourself a little better,” said Jess, bluntly. ‘I declare it’s 
most provoking to see you busying away with your books 
and papers and pencil, when it’s stories you should be read- 
ing if you must read at all. I wish your mother were able 
to come through to Duntroone, to give you a talking to, for 
my scolding is no use—you pay no heed. Well, I am going 
along to the house now, to see if the blanc-mange is ready; 
and i will try and get Barbara to come back with me.” 

And therewith she departed, leaying him to wait and lie 
and listen, anxiously and half doubtingly and wondcringly, 
for the first sound of footsteps on the stairs without. 

When Jess had gone along to the house and got ready the 
carrageen blanc-mange for conveyance to her patient, she 
turned to Barbara. 

** Barbara,” she said, ‘‘ would you not like to go back with 
me now, and look in on Allun, and talk to him for a litile 
while?” 

Barbara hardly raised her cyes from her sewing. 

“I am sure that would do no good,” said she, unwilling- 
ly. ‘‘It would be more of an annoyance than anythin 
else. And when he has the doctor, and the landlady, ond 
you all looking after him, surely that is enough.” 

Jess hesitated. She would rather have avoided confessing 
that it was at Allan’s express entreaty she was making this 
iggeation. But she saw no other way. Barbara was clearly 
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in to go. 
> fe a friendly thing on your part,” she said; 


And next morning, when 


Then she looked at 
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“for it is very duil for him lying there day after day, and 
hardly seeing any one. —aud to tell you the truth, 

bara, he asked me to ask you, Come, now!—if it is only 
for a few minutes,” 

With evident reluctance the pir put her sewing aside ; 
she got up and fetched her out-of-door things; and presently 
the two of them had left the house. But they had not gone over 
a hundred yards when something happened that effectually 
aroused Barbara from her apa‘ acquiescence. There 
was a distant whistle, repeated again and n—the echo 
sounding along the shores of Kerrara ; by-and-by a 
steamer with flags flying came round the point of the main- 
land. _— pretty and gentle gray eyes were keen-sighted 
as well, 

“ Barbara,” said she, ‘‘ you have been asking me some- 
times when Jack Ogilvie was coming back to Duntroone. 
Well, now, if I am not mistaken, that is the Aros Castle— 
they are going to put her on her station next week, to Tober- 
mory and Strontian on Loch Sunart. And no doubt Ogil- 
vie is on board of her at this minute.” 

Barbara suddenly stood stock-still. 

‘* Will he be coming ashore? Will he be coming along 
through the town?” she demanded, hurriedly. 

ery likely,” said Jess. ‘‘The young man has plenty of 
friends.” 

** Jessie,” said the other, quickly, ‘‘I have forgotten some- 
thing. I must go back home for a few minutes. Will you 
come with me, or will you wait here?” 

**T will wait here, then,” said Jess—for she was at the 
window of the stationer’s shop, and there were plenty of 
photographs for her to look at. 

Then Serban hastened away back and got to her room; 
and the first thing she did was to get out from a drawer the 
handsome fichu that Allan Henderson had given her. She 
whipped off her cloth jacket; she draped herself in that 
— of finery; she put on her jacket again, leaving it part- 
y open in front, so that at least a portion of the silk and the 
lace and the bugles remained visible. Next she weot to the 
mirror,and rapidly and yet carefully attended to her hair, 
regarding herself from various angles, and slow to be satis- 
fied. From another drawer she took out a pair of kid 

loves—whereas when she first set forth her hands had been 
re; she provided herself with a silk parasol that she had 
borrowed on some occasion or another from Mrs. Maclean; 
she had a final look into the mirror at the set of her hat and 
its feather; and when she descended into the street.she was 
quite a smart young lady in appearance. The Aros Castle 
was now lying alongside the a. 

Jessie’s quick eyes immediately perceived the change in 
her cousin’s attire; and she said to herself, ‘‘ Now, that is a 
friendly thing to do: Allan will be pleased to see her wear- 
ing his present”; and when at length this beautiful creature 
entered his room, and went forward in rather a perfunctory 
way to give him her hand, and then retired to a seat a few 
yards back, the young schoolmaster was not only bewildered 
and entranced by the mere fact of her being there—by the 
occasional glance of those large, mystic, deep blue eyes—he 
was also overjoyed to see that she wore his gift. He made 
no doubt it was a piece of kindly thoughtfulness on her 
part; it was an indication of the amiability and sympathy of 
her nature; it was a token of good-will that was worth all 
the world to him. He was so grateful to her for coming— 
so excited—so charmed and enthralled by the sight of ber— 
that he did not take particular heed of her silence, nor yet of 
the somewhat cold scrutiny with which she regarded the 
furniture of this meagre apartment. 

Indeed, he was all too anxious to interest and entertain 
her; and for that very reason he found it embarrassingly 
difficult. Small-talk was not in bis way. What he cally 
longed to say was: ‘‘Do you know how wonderful and 
beautiful you are? Do you know that your sitting in that 
chair—even when you are silent—makes a kind of splendor 
in this poor room!” But at least he managed to ask her if 
she had been to the recent practisings of the Gaelic Choir, and 
whether they had sung the *‘ Fear a bliata,” or “‘ The Brown- 
haired Maid,” or any other of the songs familiar in the outer 
isles; and this led him on to speak of his lecture on the Ger- 
man Volkslieder, which had actually been announced for the 
15th of the following month. 

“And will you be quite well and going about by that 
time?” she asked, turning her great, glorious eyes upon 
him. 

**Oh, yes, and before then, the doctor says,” he made 
answer. 

‘I am very glad to hear it,” she said, rather listlessly. 
But he did not notice that: the mere sound of her voice was 
like music in his ear. 

‘*And I hope you will come to the lecture, Miss Barbara,” 
he went on, presently. ‘‘ The Committee of the Society have 
ot the loan of the Masonic Hall, that has been all new] 
decorated—indeed, they say now it is the most beautiful hail 

in all the west country—” 

‘* Oh, then, it is to be a very grand affair?” she said, with 
a trifle more of attention. 

‘* Well, not such a gay affair as Mr. McAskill’s dance,” 
said he, laughing,‘‘ that I heard was a great sight for you. 
But we are to have dignities present. The rank and fashion 
of Duntroone have been very kind in sending for tickets ; 
and the Committee are trying to persuade the Provost to 
take the chair. Then I want the front row of seats, next the 
platform, kept for my own particular friends. I should 
feel more at home that way; and you and Jessie, if you are 
so kind as to come, must have seats there—Mr. McFadyen 
will look after you—and I shall feel that I am among my 
own folk—”’ 

** Allan, lad,” said Jess, who was placing a little refection 
on the small table by the side of the bed,‘‘are you trying 
to persuade Barbara you are so shy and sensitive before an 
audience that you need private help and sympathy? Oh, 
yes, indeed! But 1 know better. I know. I've seen you 
preside over a meeting more than once. And I’ve seen a 
dispute arise—cross arguments, confusion, words flying; 
and then I’ve seen the chairman get up, with a face as black 
as thunder, and weren't the quarrelsome folk pretty soon 
quieted down—ordered to the right about, and every one of 
them feeling he had made a fool of himself! It is not only 
in the school that the schoolmaster must Jay down the law, 
and hector, and have everything his own way—” 

** Jessie!” the young man remonstrated, blushing furi- 
— ** What's this you’re saying? What will Barbara 
think?” 

% mg | your temper, Allan,” Jess responded, coolly. ‘‘ If 
ye lost it, it would be a bad thing for anybody that found 
it.” 

At this point Barbara rose, intimating that it was now 
time for her to go; she advanced to the bedside and bade 
him good-by ; she said a word or two in passing to Jessie ; 
and with that she left. 
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“There, you see, you've frightened her away with your 
nonsense!” he exclaimed, freifully and angrily. 

** Better she should go now,” Jess said, in her usual placid 
way, ‘‘before she got tired; she is all the more likely to 


come ~ pal 

* And do you think she will come again?” he asked, with 
a sudden alteration in his tone. 

**Why not?” answered Jess, good-naturedly. ‘She is 
not kept over-busy. I dare say she is away back home now 
to hem handkerchiefs for herself.” 

However, Barbara Maclean had not returned home to re- 
sume her sewing. When she got outside, she lingered about 
the pavement, goon | to study the shop windows, but in 
reality glancing furtively up and down the thoroughfare, 
with an occasional look across the bay towards a certain 
red-funnelled steamer moored at the opposite quay. After 
a while, and with an affectation of carelessness, as though 
she hardly knew whither she was going, she proceeded alon 
the esplanade in the direction of the railway station; anc 
when she reached the railway station she went to the book- 
stall, and seemed to be wholly engrossed in contemplating 
the periodical literature displayed there. But close to the 
book-stall there is a large gateway opening on to the road 
that here skirts the harbor; and along this road any one 
coming either to or from the South Quay must necessarily 
pass, whether he chooses to look into the railway station or 
not. And it was at the South Quay that the Aros Castle was 
now lying. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A WORTH MIDWINTER COSTUME. 


See illustration on front page. 


_ charming tote: 2 pene is robed in a furred cos- 
tume of green ban with Arica chinchilla in its many 
gray shades. The skirt of cloth is short and not too wide, 
ibly four yards around the foot, and nearly smooth- 
tting at the top. The pretty collet of Veronese green vel- 
vet has a yoke embroidered effectively with beads. The 
cape at the top falls in godet oy on an under furred cape 
that is without pleats. A third cape lined with fur fin- 
ishes the garment. A Russian toque of velvet of the same 
n shade is bordered with fur, and is raised high in front 
n the form of a Russian kakochnik. Pompons and a high 
aigrette are of black feathers powdered with jet. 





Tue Women’s Art Club of New York, which is this week 
holding its fifth annual exhibition at the Klackner Gallery, 
7 West Twenty-eighth Street, began existence a few years ago 
with a membership of from twenty-five to thirty. This has 
since grown to fifty, and with its size have increased the so- 
cial features that are among the chief charms of the organi- 
zation. It was begun with the object of promoting among 
women artists that friendly feeling and interest in one an- 
other’s work that is so marked among men artists, and it has 
well fulfilled its object. Its exhibition this year contaius 
about seventy-five pictures, and, like those that have pre- 
ceded it, is private, admission being granted through the 
courtesy of the members. Mrs. Charles Melville Dewey 
and Ella Condie Lamb are respectively president and vice- 
president of this club. The exhibition was opened with a 
reception on Monday night, February 12th. 

—Since 1880, women have given five times as much to the 
education of men alone as to that of women, and twice as 
much to men’s colleges as to women’s and coeducational 
colleges together. This is proved by data collected by a 
committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumna. 

—The attendants at Mr. Bagby’s musical morning who had 
thought of Mlle. Calvé only as a singer learned that she had 
a fresh claim upon their admiration when she gave her song 
recital at the Waldorf. She charmed them by a French re- 
citation given with delightful naturalness and piquancy, 
and threw herself into the delivery of this simple morceau 
with the same arch abandon that has captivated all those 
who have seen her as Carmen. 

—One of the most useful of the many valuable cherities 
to which Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt devotes a generdus 
slice of her income is the method by which she starts girls 
in occupations. Through the pastcrs of the foreign mission- 
ary churches established in out-of-.!e-way corners of New 
York she learns of girls of ability who need only a start ia 
life to render them fit to support themse!ves honorably. 
This assistance she furnishes by sending $500 for the girl to 
devote to this purpose. One girl thus helped fitted herself 
at a cooking-school for the position of a cordon bleu ; another 
went to a training-school for nurses; avother underwent 
the necessary drill of a lady’s-maid; another studied art. 
Every year at least ten young women are thus started ina 
useful, self-supporting career. 

—Miss Margot Tennant, of London, who has recently 
been forced into unpleasant prominence by the assertion 
that she posed for the figure of Dodo in the novel of that 
name, is said to be especially attractive to men of mature 
age, while her cleverness at repartee and skill in sarcasm 
usually terrify younger men. An exception to this rule is 
found in Emperor William, whose acquaintance she man- 
aged to make on Rotten Row in order towina wager. The 
young Kaiser was so charmed with Miss Tennant that he 
waltzed with her several times at the state ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

—Miss Fay Fuller, of Tacoma, has recently succeeded in 
climbing Mount Tacoma, Wasbington, a feat which no wo- 
man had before attempted, and in which few men had ever 
succeeded. The mountain is 14,444 feet high, and the up- 
per part is well covered with glaciers. The first 7000 feet 
were done on horseback, but the rest of the distance had to 
be accomplished on foot, and Miss Fuller and the four men 
who accompanied her suffered severely from the exposure. 

—Some idea of the popularity of Tess of the D’ Urbervilles 
in England may be gained from the statement that in that 
country alone 22,000 copies have been sold. 

—Funds have been contributed by Mrs. Charles Faulkner 
and her daughter, of Boston, to mark the spot in Atlantic 
Avenue where Griffin Wharf once stood, where the famous 
‘** Boston Tea Party,” in which the usual methods of tea-mak- 
ing were reversed, took place in 1773. The bronze tablet 
which will commemorate this event will soon be put in 
place under the auspices of the Sons of the Revolution. 
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WOOTTON, THE COUNTRY HOME OF THE LATE GEORGE W. CHILDS, AT BRYN MAWR.—{See Pacer 130.] 
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REMINISCENCES OF MR. CIIILDS AND 
HIS HOME AT WOOTTON. 


See illustration on page 129. 

A*. CHILDS was an enigma even to persons who knew 
N him intimately; the traits of his character were so va- 
ried and so curiously interwoven as to form a personality 
of altogether uncommon type. Of his antecedents nothing 
has practically ever been known. Mr. Childs himself, when 
in an autobiographical mood, began his life by being born 
in Baltimore, and in the same sentence entered upon his busi- 
ness career when he was about twelve years of age. Of his 
childhood there is no history, and none whatever of his par- 
entage. But from the day he began his business life in 
Philadelphia there were no mysteries surrounding him. He 
was ever frankness itself, and while on the one hand he bad 
the touch of Midas, on the other he was the incarnation of 
generosity. Walking down Chestnut Street with a friend 
only a morning or two before he was attacked by paralysis, 
he was in a particularly chatty mood, and, in commenting 
upon the ‘‘art of giving,” he said that the greatest pleasure 
of his life has been in arag of his store to others, and told 
numerous incidents connected with his last Christmas gifts, 
which all in all amounted to twelve thousand dollars. To one 
of the young men in his employ who had been struggling 
along with his pen and aes but little he had sent ac 
for five hundred dollars, which so astounded the recipient 
that, with the magical paper in his hand, be hurried with a 
blanched face into Mr. Childs’ office to know if it were real- 
ly true. While Mr. Childs yeen ¢ enjoyed letting his 
right hand know what his left hand did, there were yet un- 
numbered outlays of money by him for the needy that the 
public never heard of. He said that there were a great many 
people who would give as he did, if they had the means to 
do so; the Lord had bountifully blessed him, and, in turn, he 

ave bountifully, and if he had twice as much he would 
cnow what to do with it. The talk in that morning walk 
turned also upon anarchists, and Mr. Childs was asked his 
opinion of the cause of the prevalence of anarchism. He 
replied that he believed much of it to be due to the wide 
difference in the external appearance of living between the 
rich aod the poor, the show and glitter of the one exagger- 
ating the poverty of the other. He then alluded to his own 
way of doing, his insistence upon simplicity and avoidance 
of display. When Mrs, Childs had been furnished with her 
first carriage he had requested her not to come nearer to his 
office in it than two squares away. He always walked to and 
from his office, and avoided everything that might be con- 
strued as an attempt at display of wealth. Where he spent 
money most was to furnish what every one could enjoy 
e ually with himself,and no one was ever envious of Mr. 
Childs. 

I remember meeting Mr. Childs one day soon after the 
completion of his sixty-second year, and he remarked: 

se fon sixty-two years old, and I think I have lived long 
enough. I don't know what more there can be in life for 
me to live for.” 

After the death of his beloved friend Anthony J. Drexel 
his thoughts often reverted to death, and he repeatedly said 
that to die suddenly was the ideal way to die. He hoped so 
to go, and fully expected to. Had he spared himself man 

rplexities he might have lived yet for many years, as bh 
on th was excellent, and his a “vice” that of excessive 
water-drinking, particularly Apollinaris, it being no uncom- 
mon thing for him to drink three or four — at a meal. 
On the day the fatal illness seized him his mind was charged 
with the details of the large meeting that was to be held on 
the following rd in the Drexel Institute in anniversary of 
the opening of that noble school, which had been founded 
and endowed so munificently by the man whom he loved 
like a brother, and whose death he had so mourned, To 
outsiders who did not know Mr. Childs’ habits it was sup- 

that he detailed some one to look after the entertain- 
pg of guests and kindred matters while he paid the bills. 
But not so. He took an active part in whatever he was 
really interested in, and did not spare himself any more than 
if he had been a poor man. All through the heats of sum- 
mer, as well as through the varying changes of the winter, 
he was regularly at his office, and saw every one who called. 
Sometimes during a single morning from twenty-five to 
thirty women alone would call, on a multitude of trivial 
errands, most of them simply from a desire to see Mr. 
Childs in his office, which has long been quite a ‘‘ show” 
place in Philadelphia. It must have been an enormous tax 
upon him, but he seemed never to have the heart to turn 
any one away. That through his benignity and accessibil- 
ity he was often imposed upon no one can doubt, and he 
was daily asked to contribute to this and that, as if he were 
a bank upon which the public had a perfect right to make 
demands. On the morning of his illness he received a let- 
ter asking how much he would give toward a named pro- 
jected charity, and handing it to a long-time trusted attaché 
of the Ledger, he remarked, in a very annoyed tone: ‘I 
wish other people would give what ee | have to give before 
troubling me to know how much J will give. It certainly 
should not affect the measure of their giving." He and Mrs. 
Childs remained at Wootton until a day or two before his 
illness. Sometimes they spent the entire winter there, and 
had desired to do so the present one, but its distance from 
the station and the varying character of the weather made 
it seem best to occupy their town house for a couple of 
months at least. To whatever use Wootton may be here- 
after devoted, one can never again look upon it without a 
keen feeling of sorrow that the big-bearted man whose 
genial hospitality made it and gave it distinction should 
come to it no more. While Philadelphia loses its first citi- 
zeo, Bryn-Mawr mourns not only its most distinguished resi- 
dent, but a man whose kindness, helpfulness, — spirit, 
honesty, goodness, and unselfishness have ever without 
question or blemish, and whose munificent hospitality will 
hardly find a successor. 

Wootton, Mr. Childs’ omer, is within a half-hour’s 
ride of the city by rail on the line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and about one mile from the B 
tion. The site was selected and bu 
1880. The sixty acres which were set apart for the lawn 
included a wood, several springs, a fine stream of water, 
many large forest trees were scattered over the upland, on 
the higher part of which the dwelling, a brick structure in 
Queen Anne style, was erected. In addition to the native 
trees, upwards of six hundred others have been planted, of 
many choice varieties, and so large and varied an assortment 
of shrubs that the head gardener had no hesitation in calling 
it the finest collection in this country. 

Not only do the constitute a vast botanical gar- 


-Mawr railway sta- 
ing n on it in 


den, but many of the trees have come to possess h 
interest from having been planted by ya 
ages who from time to time have been guests at Wootton. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


The “planting” of a tree does not necessarily imply trans- 
lanting, as that would be fatal to most trees when in full 
eaf. After the choice of a tree is made by a the earth 

is removed about it to a reasonable depth, the “‘ planter” 

returns the soil to the roots with a shovel kept expressly for 
this aes, The spade, which forms one of the hall Eeap- 
rations, has an ebonized handle, the metal part is silver- 
plated, and on the handle are brass tablets, which received 
the engraved names of the individuals whose hands have 
used it in tree-planting. In this way trees have been planted 
et Wootton at various seasons of the year, and it is interest- 
ing to note the choice made by different dignitaries. Gen- 

eral Grant is ——— by an oak, Sherman by a 

pine,.Sir John by a Nordmann spruce; Bishop Potter 

and Chauncey Depew chose oaks, Christine Nilsson a purple 
beech, Irving the actor a Salisburia (gingko), Dr. McCosh 


and Canon Farrar spruces, the of Sutherland a 
Swiss pine, the Comte de Paris and party beeches and oaks, 
oaks, Cornelius Vanderbilt a 


Lords Herschel and Houghton 
Norway spruce, the Duchess of Veragua a purple beech; 
the Duke and his children planted Norway eo 

In addition to the hardy vegetation about th my thousand 
plants from the conservatories are required to fill the par- 
terres in the spring-time, which give the final touches of 
brilliant color to the verdant landscape. Indeed, the ds 
afford a striking illustration of what can be accom in 
a comparatively short time in the way of growth in vegeta- 
tion, as the domain has already the appearance of settled age 
and long-time occupancy. One comes upon many —, 
ful surprises in roaming through the grounds—a thatched 
summer-house in the woods with a queer chair made from 
an old St. Augustine om grade a rhododendron jungle; 
a spring beautifully housed in white stone, and various 
say | conceits wrought out along the stream. 

de from the main entrance to Wootton, which is pre- 
sided over by a vine-wreathed lodge, and from whence the 
winding drive commands a view of the carriage-house with 
its four-dialed clock-tower, there is still another some dis- 
tance further up the avenue, where through a road lined 
with Oriental plane-trees the farm buildings are reached. 
Here are also ped the conservatories, orchards, vegetable 
gardens, the paddocks for the cows, and notably the sweetest 
aud daintiest spring-house for the milk and roses that could 
well be imagined. It is a chapel-like little building of white 
flint, predicting rain by the dampness of its walls, the floor 
laid in tiles, and every appurtenance in such exquisiteness as 
to charm every beholder. 

During the residence of the family in town from five to 
six hundred roses are sent in twice a week, and prior to 
shipment they stand for several hours in jars in this spring- 
house to develop their perfume and to prolong their a 
ness. Forty gallons of spring-water are scnt daily for use 
in the town house. No butter is made on the farm, and 
the unused milk is given to the poor. Family cows and 
horses that have become worthless are pensioned off on the 
farm to a their old age in peace. 

In the borders of the vegetable gardens one may find, with 
barely a failure, eof old-fashioned flower and garden plant 
of his childhood, and it goes without saying that it is a most 
delightful place in which to wander and to wonder. 

But beautiful as is Wootton in a meee abounding in 
stately homes and elegant lawns, its distinction rests upon 
the splendid hospitality of its occupants. 

Mr. Childs was a man of the simplest tastes, and he was 
as happy when he could afford but a tiny house and a bit 
of a garden as when surrounded with everythin now 
could furnish. Indeed, had he been endowed with phil- 
osophic bonhomie, or less of the milk of human kindness, 
one would think him happier then than in these last years, 
when he was daily besieged at his office in the Ledger build- 
ing with av endless stream of visitors from everywhere, of 
all colors, every profession, vocation, or trade, men and 
women, boys and girls, with varying wants—enough, one 
might think, to drive a man distracted. But Mr. Childs 
met this multiform demand upon him with perfect serenity. 
He was neither perturbed, confused, nor irritated. He talked 
with one, listened to another; while writing a note, answered 
questions from his editors, gave business directions, dis- 
pensed alms; and when the long day was over, if ever man 
needed the refreshment of a home in the country, although 
walled around with nothing more formidable than hedges, 
it was he. Even in the city he might escape many visitors 
by inbabiting a sky parlor, editorwise; but his office was 
on the ground-floor, and direetly accessible from the street. 
You entered an anteroom without knocking, and sent in 
your name or card by a colored boy. 

Mr. Childs’ greatest pleasure in Wootton—which he oc- 
cupied usually but a part of the year, from April to July, 
and again from September well on toward Christmas, the 
home for the intervening warm weather being in his Long 
Branch foam gies A unquestionably in the fact that the 
place afforded pleasure and interest to a great many other 
people. Visitors to the grounds, the farm, the greenhouses, 
are constant the year round from all parts of the country, 
and they were received with the utmost courtesy by the at- 
tendants in charge. Great quantities of flowers were given 
away, and the entire neighborhood shared in the wealth and 
beauty of Wootton without care or cost. 

But while Mr. Childs so -naturedly bore the brunt of 
ooo | anent his philanthropies and his hospitalities, there 

as ever been a ‘‘ power bebind the throne” that the great 
public rarely heard of, but to whom much of the social re- 
nown of Wootton has been due. This is Mrs. Childs her- 
self, to whom publicity is extremely distasteful. but whose 
characteristics and abilities are as remarkable as were those 
of Mr. Childs, and which have been invaluable to a man of 
his tastes. She is a well-rounded little brunette, with beau- 
tiful teeth and a noticeably handsome face, full of bright- 
ness, vivacity, and individuality. She would be observed 
anywhere as a woman of rank—as rank goes in American 
society—in face, dress,and manner. She is an accomplished 
musician, a good linguist, is of gentle birth and breeding, 
and has withal a , cordial manner, and a certain 
ready warm- ness and gayety, that make her a par- 
ticularly attractive hostess. 

Her grandfather, Judge Bouvier (born in France), was a 
writer of -considerable distinction on legal matters, and ber 
mother, Hannah Bouvier ( ), was so profound and 
interested a student in astronomy that her ntific essays 
attracted the attention of no less critics than Herschel and 
Lord Rosse 


Mrs. Childs is a Philadelphian, and it was in connection 
with her father, Mr. Peterson, that Mr. Childs his 
career as a publisher, and won the daughter of his business 

rtver for his wife, Mrs. Childs‘has laughingly said that 

r life in three houses. She has no children, 
and ber friends say that she is a perfect little Napoleon of a 
housekeeper, managing and looking after the details of her 
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three establishments herself, sclectin, hes soewente, oat - 
ing the menus for every meal—from a breakfast aes 
a 


orgetting anything, quick 
faiey, sadaging toe seuiine of Geek & gertaek GU. und 


por Te emus r, can enliven her 
some am’ st ; 
cotton has the distinction of being her pet house; she 
lanned it for home comfort, made it small and C4 only 
enough for the entertainment of a few f ata 
time, but capable of ng Rp oe at a day's notice to an 
entertaining capacity for half a thousand guests. 

This was illustrated in the garden féte given in honor of 
the Duke and Duchess of Veragua, whom the city and the 
country-side were invited to meet. As the carriages rolled 
up to Wootton, and the guests climbed the terrace steps to 
the front door, a servant directed them to an inner hall, where 
another attendant received their cards and pointed the way 
to the —s party on a vine-wreathed piazza that seemed 
an extension o: hall, and from thence tliere were stretches 
of broad p' snowy tents with linen-covered floors, 
plants, flowers, spacious apartments for talk and chat, 
refreshments, music, and dancing, and all about, with rustic 
seats and camp-chairs, stretc the great velvety lawn. 
Nothing was lacking, and everything seemed to “‘ go” by 
magic. The service was rendered by colored waiters, but 
the house-servants and the lawn and farm hands are usually 
white, largely Irish and English. 

In venting through the house the guests caught glimpses 
through glass doors of the daintily laid table in the house 
dining-room—for a small dinner was to follow the féte—and 
this cozy dining-room is a fascinating place for the lovers of 
fine china. cotton is in no way pretentious, but it is 
dainty in its interior, the pictures and furnishings indicatin 
a refined and exquisite taste very pleasing to the sense of 
quiet and rest. ‘I don’t know,” remarked one of the 
guests, as he rode homeward from the Veragua party, 
‘*what Philadelphia would do without Mr. Childs. e 
have come to regard it as a matter of course that he is our 
minister of entertainment, and although there are plenty 
others as rich and as well fixed for entertaining, still it is 
from him that all the big-wigs from over the sea get their 
idea of American hospitality.” 


One very unique feature in the grounds of Wootton, add- 
ed in the Columbian year, is the ‘* Michi Log Cabin ”— 
that veritable structure of magnificent selected logs that at- 

so much admiration at the fair. Mr. Childs pur- 


chased the ‘‘ Cabin,” and after the close of the exhibition at 
Chicago it was brought on to Wootton and reconstructed, 
where it will probably remain for years to come, a superb 
illustration of the Michigan forests. 

Mary Wacer FisHer. 


THE WAGER WON. 


Tt Empress had just ended her game of chess one even- 
ing at the Winter Palace, St. Petersburg. 

“It is enough,” she exclaimed, turning to her lady-in- 
waiting whose duty it was to supply her with a fresh pair 
of gloves at the beginning of every game; ‘‘I shall not play 
any more. I will have my revenge to-morrow, M.le Marquis.” 

‘Your Imperial Majesty has had it already,” replied the 
Marquis Strogonoff, who was the yee and accomplished 
French Ambassador. ‘‘If you could but see the deep con- 
trition of my heart for having had the presumption to de- 
feat you, you would find yourself amply avenged.” 

The young Empress smiled graciously and rejoined : 
‘*Very well, but I prefer deeds to words. That is what I 
try to impress Sees my people. Apropos, you know how 
we Russians p ourselves on the strictness and alertness 
of our detectives, and how nothing escapes their keen vigil- 
ance. As you seem to doubt the watchfulness of my sub- 
jects, I requested that the very next case of detected smug- 
gling be at once made known to me.” 

‘To doubt would be treasonable, your Majesty,” said the 
Marquis, with a smile. ‘‘ Do let us en the details.” 

* Count has just been arrested and detained on 
the frontier for smuggling all kinds of contraband articles 
from Paris, which were most ingeniously hidden in the lin- 
ings and roof of the carriage; and the Emperor, to encour- 
age the detectives, has distributed among them the heavy 
fine of 800 roubles which the Count had to pay. What do 
you say to that, Marquis?” 

«I can but say, re Majesty,” he answered, with a shrug 


of his shou can but - how clumsy the man must 
have been to fail in such a simple thing.” 

* Simple thing!” repeated the Empress, with a slight look 
of surprise. “Ido not think you would find it so easy to 
deceive our i rs.” 

“Will your Majesty give me leave to try?” the Marquis 


— asked. 

7 aw yy witha ry “*Tt would be of no 
use. ou know our person and pro as Ambas- 
sador are sacred, and fore you would port a a fair test. 
I would wager, however, this diamond ring that were you 
to pass our frontier as a private individual you would not 
succeed in smuggling in the veriest trifle without being 


detected.” 

“T accept the challenge,” replicd the Marquis, with a 
graceful bow, “‘and as I am shortly going to France on 
urgent private business, I shall avail myself of your gracious 
permission, return to Russia as a private individual, and 


subject myself and property to the most rigorous search of 
the custeeehouss.” sis : 


“You have accepted my challenge,” the Empress rejoined. 
‘Remember, Marquis, we shall neve no pity P= you? 


Great excitement prevailed at the small frontier station on 
the road from Kénigsberg to St. Peiersburg. The officers of 
the custom-house were on the alert, for they had received 
orders from headquarters that when the travelling carriage 
of the French Am should pass through that day it 
was to be most carefully searched and ,and even 
the person of the Marquis was not to be spared. Such were 
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obey 
It was a bitterly cold day, the snow lay deep on the 
poans, and the custom-house officers, who had been doubled 

number, were around the stove, warming 
their sheepskin-lined . and s ting on the rich 
prize which would undoubtedly fall into their hands. 

“Count Lazareff's rubles were nothing to it! R. | St. 
Alexander, the Emperor is a kind father to us,” the 
men stroked their | beards and gulped down bowls of 
hot tea. But hark! There is a faint tinkle of bells and the 
swift sound of horses on the c snow. 

** Here he comes!” cried one of the men, jumping from his 
warm seat. The rest quickly followed, and as the Ambas- 
sador’s covered sledge with its four horses drew in sight it 
‘was surrounded by band of officers. 

Respectfully i ow his by = the headman accosted the 
Marquis and apologized for the intrusion, but he bad received 
orders to examine carefully the carriage effects of his Excel- 
lency, and must trouble to alight while the search was 
being instituted. 

The Marquis, who was luxuriously reclining in the warm 
folds of a magnificent black-fox cloak, roused himself at the 
words, and replied that there was no occasion to apologize. 

‘* Alphonse,” he called, as his valet came to the door of the 
sledge, ‘‘take care of Fidele, and see that the poor little 
thing does not catch cold coming out into this frosty air.” 

The Marquis then stepped out and hastened into the cus- 
tom-house, followed by Alphonse, who had carefully warpet 
a rug around the French poodle. The poor beast, who 
been snugly seated on a pile of warm furs, evidently dis- 
liked being disturbed, for it gave vent to its displeasure in a 
short bark. 

Like eager birds of prey over a rich prize, the examiners 
gathered around the ge, and began their search in the 
most systematic manner, ransacking every possible place of 
condiabnent. Even the cushions and linings were not 
spared, to the indignation of the coachman and valet, who 
looked on with sullen eyes, not daring to interfere, but mut- 
tering at the folly of their master in permitting such an 
outrage. 

As yet they had not discovered a single contraband arti- 
cle, and more eager became the search, until at last the baf- 
fled men had to a on it. 

The Marquis meanwhile was warming himself at the 
stove, with stoical indifference, sipping hot tea and strokin 
Fidele’s curly head. Nor was ‘his equanimity distur 
when they approached him and intimated that he afd his 
two servants must submit to being searched. ‘* Very well,” 
said he. ‘“‘Only I warn you your trouble will be in vain, 
for you will find nothing. But fulfil your orders by all 
means.” 

Disappointed by previous failure, the men made the per- 
sonal search as strict as possible, but it was without result. 
One of the inspectors even approached Fidele, and insisted 
on Myson the rug with which the dog was covered, as it 
might contain something hidden in its folds. Fidele gave 
a low growl at being thus disturbed, and its master took it 
up gently, and said: ‘‘ Poor Fidele is not accustomed to be 
treated roughly. Well, you have found nothing. I told you 
so. And now I suppose we may proceed on our journey.” 

The chief examiner, bowing low, assured his Excellency 
that he would not be further detained, and he was soon in 
his sledge once more, carrying his pet dog in his arms. The 
horses pawed impatiently, and the merry bells began to tin- 
kle a chime of departure. In a moment the swift sledge 
was out of sight, leaving the disappointed customs officers 
bewailing their ill luck. 


It was again a brilliant evening scene at the Winter Pal- 
ace. The young Empress was surrounded by her court 
circle, and when the Ambassador approached, not a little 
curiosity was aroused as to the result of the wager. It had 
become a lively topic of speculation since his nota 
and bets had been high on both sides. Even the peror, 
who generally kept aloof from such trifles, was amused at 
the incident, and was curious to know how the Marquis 
would explain the affair, as the baffled search at the frontier 
had been promptly communicated to St. Petersburg. The 
Empress felt triumphant, and naturally concluded that the 
Ambassador, rather than risk a failure, had given up the 
idea altogether. 

““Welcome back to St. Petersburg,” she exclaimed, gra- 
ciously extending ber imperial hand, and smiling as he bent 
down over it. ‘‘ What news from Paris? I fear you did 
not find anything there worth smuggling, if I may trust the 
report of my officers, who seem to have treated you most 
unmercifully, and searched every possible corner.” 

“* Your ajesty certainly has no occasion to find fault 
with your faithful 
keenness of their eyes and fingers,” the Marquis replied, 
with a slightly amused smile at the eager looks of the circle 
of auditors. “ But still, I did bring back a trifle, which per- 
haps you will allow me to show you. My valet is in the 
anteroom, as I could not well intrust it to other hands, and 

thaps your Majesty will give permission for him to enter 

ere.’ 


With an incredulous look, which was reflected on the 
faces of her court, the Empress gave the required order; 
and as Alphonse entered with Fidele in his arms she could 
not suppress a laugh, in which her whole circle joined. 

““What a pretty little dog!” she exclaimed. ‘ But it 
scarcely comes under the head of contraband; and if this is 
the only thing you have brought from Paris, I am afraid you 
have lost your wager, and my diamond ring is safe.” 

The Marquis did not look disconcerted, but taking Fidele 
from the arms of Alphonse, he eee it on the ground. 

“‘ Now, Fidele, good dog, make your bow to her Majesty,” 
and in the most absurd way the dog kept nodding its head 
several times in succession. 

“‘ Now, Fidele, die,” said the Marquis, putting his hand on 
the dog’s curly head. Fidele wagged its tail, gave a hoarse 
bark, and in another moment, to surprise and horror of 
the assemblage, its head rolled on the carpet. 

There was an involuntary scream from the ladies, and even 
the Empress cried out, ‘‘Oh! what is that?” as the Marquis, 
bending down over the headless body of Fidele, quietly 
drew forth from the opening at the neck a long white ro! of 
lace. Unfolding it carefully, he held up to astonished 
gaze of those present an exquisite dress of the far-famed 

hantilly lace, so finely wrought as to be almost priceless. 
A murmur of admiration was heard from all. Gracefully 
kneeling before the Empress, the Marquis presented the lace. 

** Will your Majesty pardon my presumption, and kindly 
deign to accept this souvenir from Paris ?” 

“How very beautiful it is!” the Empress exclaimed, tak- 

the delicate fabric in her hand. ‘It is truly a mag- 
mnt souvenir. Rise, M. le Marquis; you have indeed 


subjects, for I can bear witness to the- 
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fulfilled your word and fairly won the wager. 
acknowledge myself defeated,” she added, playfully; and 
— the diamond ring from her finger, it in the 


bassador’s hand. 
**T will not part with it but with my life,” was the gallant 
’s answer, as he rose to his feet and put ring 


on his eg 

“That is indeed a wonderful dog,” said the Empress, 
turning to Fidele. ‘‘I certainly never saw anything more 
true to life, I must give you credit for the clever way 
in which you eluded the vi ce of i Bae get 

Fidele now became an object of great interest, and its head 
being replaced, it had to go through its various accomplish- 
ments of barking, nodding its head, and wagging its tail, all 
of which, owing to the ingenious mec! concealed in its 
head, it performed to perfection. It was not surprising that 
it had escaped detection at the custom-house. 

ABRAM 


I herewith 


8. Isaacs. 


AFTERNOON TEAS. 
Scene I.—Sitting-room in Mrs. Davis’s house. Mrs. Davis 
and Miss Davis. 

Mrs. Davis (looking out of the window), Really, Edith, I 
don’t think you had better go out this afternoon. It is pour- 
ing with rain,and you know your father is so fussy about 
the new harness. And the feathers on your best hat, did 
you think of those? 

Edith. I have thought of ing,mamma. In the first 
lace, I can take a coupé, and the new harness won't be 
urt, And my feathers will be all right if I am in a coupé. 

I really must go, for I have made several engagements. 

me see, I am to meet Mabel Jones at the Bonds’ tea at five, 
and from there we are going to the Walkers’ and the Living- 
stons’ together. I must stop at Sallie Taylor’s a moment on 
my way home to get the address of her hair-dresser. Don’t 
you remember how stunningly her hair looked the oiher 
night at the opera? And she hasn’t a bit more than I have. 
I don’t really believe she has as much. Then I must run in 
to Kittie’s a moment and congratulate her—notwithstanding 
that I bave rather a fondness for Willie myself. So you see, 
mother, I mm must fo. I will ring for the coupé, and by 
the time it is here I will be ready. 

Mrs. Davis, You always have your way, Edith, just be- 
cause you don’t give me time to ang you to do differ- 
ws, Be sure and put on your tips. And ee after her 
as she disappears) remember you dine at the Wards’ to-night 
at half past seven, and be back in plenty of time to dress. 


Scene II.—Parlor of Mrs. Bond's house. 


Edith. Oh, Miss Bond, how do you do? I really have 
been trying for ten minutes to squeeze my way through to 
you. am so glad you gave a tea. It really is the only 
way to see one’s friends— 

abel Jones (interrupting). I've found you at last, Edith 
dear. I have been waiting half an hour for you. How do 
you do? Don’t you think it is too wet to go to the Walk- 
ers’? 

Edith. No, because I’m in a coupé. Oh, Mabel, isn’t that 
Mr. Ellis over there, standing by the portiére? Did you ever 
see any one so handsome? Aren’t you crazy to meet him? 

Mabel. Not quite crazy, for I danced the cotillon with 
him last night. And, Edith—you won't tell—he’s a great 
deal nicer than he looks even. 

Edith. Oh, Mabel, couldn’t you somehow manage to— 

Mrs. Bond. Excuse me, Edith. I can’t allow you two 
= to talk together. Let me present Mr. Smith—Miss 

avis. 

Edith. How do you do, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Quite happy to meet you, Miss Davis. 

Hadith. Yes? How nice! Don’t you think you could get 
me anice? Iam so warm— You are very good— Oh, Mr. 
Field (turning around), thank you so much for that book. 
I meant to write you, but really 1 haven’t had one minute 
this whole week. 

Mr. Field. 1 am sure you haven't, Miss Edith. Can't I get 
you an ice? . 

Edith. Oh no, thank you. Mr.—Mr.—Smith, I think, was 
his name—has gone to get me one. 

Mabel (coming up). Edith, if we are going to those teas, 
you must come now. It is getting very late. 

Edith. Well, I will. Good-by, Mr. Field. Oh, I forgot 
about Mr. Smith. There is no telling when he will be back. 
Tell him how sorry 1 was I couldn’t wait for the ice, won't 
you, Mr. Field? 


Scene III.—Parlor of Mrs. Walker's house. 

Edith. I am so glad to see you, Mrs. Walker. Mamma 
was very sorry she couldn't come, but you know she never 
goes out in the rain— Oh, Annie (turning to Mrs. Walker's 
daughter), your dress is perfectly lovely! Aren’t you glad 
you chose white? It is the most satisfactory color, after all. 

Annie. Yes; and it goes with al/ my flowers, doesn’t it? 
I have been watching for you, for I have something I am 
dying to tell you. ice Carr is— 

ith. Not engaged / 

Annie. Yes, she is. 

Edith. Ob, how exciting! Whom to? 

Annie. Well, you would never guess. I— 

Mr. Brown (interrupting). Oh, Miss Davis, I am so glad to 
find you! I just missed you at the Bonds’, and came here, 
for 1 thought you would be here. I want you so much to 
help me in the theatricals I am getting up for the benefit of 
the Boys’ Club. They are to come off on the 15th,and I 
cannot possibly allow you to say no. We simply cannot 
get on without you. 

Hadith. You are awfully kind to say so, Mr. Brown. Why, 
look! isn’t that Mabel Jones? Oh, let me go and see what is 
the matter. I am afraid she has fainted. 

Mabel (faintly). Don’t be frightened. I’m all right, 
Edith. I tripped on the stairs and turned my ankle a little. 
Will you take me home in your coupé? Thank you ever so 
much, 

Edith. Why, of course, my dear. Oh, Mr. Brown, won't 
you help us into the carriage? 


Scene IV.—Mrs. Davis’s sitting-room. Edith comes in and 
throws herself down on the sofa. 

Mrs. Davis. My dear, what is the matter? 

Edith, Oh, nothing, only I am so tired. 

Mrs. Davis. Why, what have you been doing? 

Hadith. Teas, teas, teas! I never want to go to another. 
Of all tiresome unsatisfactory arrangements! The crush at 
the Bonds’ was terrible. I lost my muff there somehow, and 
probably will never see it a. 

Mrs. Davis, Didn’t Mabel meet you there? 

Hadith. Oh yes; but I didn’t have a chance to speak to her 
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the arene 

Hadith. No, it was too wet, I never knew such a forlorn 
Oh, I did hear some news at the Walkers’! Who do 
you think is engaged? Alice Carr. 

Mrs. Davis. ly? The dear child! To whom? 

Hadith. There was such a crowd. I was pushed aside, or 
some one came up and spoke to me, and I never heard who 
es man was. It was too provoking. I wish I had staid 

ome. 
Mrs. Davis. Well, dear, | suppose you did stop at Sallie's 
and ask about the hair-dresser. 

Edith (drearily). No, 1 didn’t. It was so late. And I 
didn’t go to Kittie’s, either. I decided on the way home I 
really was too fond of Willie to go and congratulate any 
girl ang her en ment to him—especially on such a dis- 
mal day as this. I came straight home from Mabel’s. 
Must I really go to the Wards’ to dinner? Well, I'll bave 
to have another coupé, for it will ruin the new harness on a 
night like this. Mr. Brown wants me to take part in some 
theatricals. I don’t remember just what I told him, but I 
meant to say no. I think, mother dear, I will ring for Sim- 
mons. Do you know, all this afternoon I haven’t even had 
a cup of tea? Fanny B. Pare. 
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CORRESPONDENTS 


Joanna.—A knitted rug is hardly substantial enough for a buggy robe; 
a blanket or a linen robe would be more appropriate, with merely a 
a ony or some simple outline decoration. However, if you prefer 
the other, perhaps the lounge rag in Bazar No. 45, of last year’s volame, 
can be adapted to your laikie's How to get Strong, published by 
H & Brothers, treats of physical exercises. A Biblical quotation 
would be most suitable for bd fm yer-book. 
Sussorinen.—A medium-si ladle holds a gill of liquid, and a “ pat of 
butter” is about the — is usually moulded for individual use. 

be expressions are probably intended merely as approximate state- 
ments of quantity. 

D. O. T,—The artiet you mention can be addressed care of the Century 


Orns New York city. 
T. .—Bound volumes of Hauren’s Weexxy for 1898 are now ready. 
The price is $7. 
Catsrornta.—Yonr firet four queries do not come within our province, 
and would better be addressed to Churchman. As to placing “ no 
resents” on wopene invitations, it is quite inadmissible, and would 
justly be regarded as highly ungracious. MacLauriu's Ladies’ Angular 
Hand, published by the American Book Company, teaches the English 
or Angular system of penmanship. 

Anxious Inquiner.—See Mrs, Herrick’s article on “Some Facial Blem- 
ishes,” in Bazan No, 23, of last year’s volume, where you will find your in- 
— more fully answered than the space wil! admit of here; see also 
the article on ‘* Face-eteaming,” of the same series, in Bazar No. 21. 

M. M. M.—The prices vary so widely—from a dollar or a dollar and a 
half a month for a daily lesson to smal! children to a dollar a single lesson 
for advanced embroidery—tiat it is im ible to make any fixed rule. 
You will have to regulate your charges by the circumstances of your pu- 
pils, size of class, etc. 

. H.—There are several ‘‘ California pines,” all of large growth, 100 to 
800 feet high — Pinus edulis, the nut pine. This is a low round- 
topped tree, branching from near the ground. It is cultivated in the 
East as far north as Boston, where it must be protected. The seeds are 
cooked and eaten by Indians. Leaves in pairs. Pinus ponderosa bears 
our winters very well. It has long twisted needles, and small ovai cones 
fornighed with sharp recurved prickles. Leaves in threes. The Pinus 
or sugar pine, so called from the sweet taste of its gum, has 
its leaves in fives. Its upper branches form a pyramid, its lower droop. 
This is a ery A nae and thrives in the Atlautic and New England 
States. What is usually meant by California pine is one of the sequoias, 
the tea, and sempervirens. The former is the famous “ big tree,” 
the t tree known. It cannot be cultivated East, except for a few 
years, when it is certain to die. Leaves scale-shaped, overlapping. The 
BS. seny ens is a very handsome young tree of conical out)ine, the 
stem riving straight and tapering, with ogee whorls of drooping 
branches, the lower cweneteg the ground. The catkins are brown, a 
pearing iv June. The small solitary terminal cones are first biuish, 
then reddish-brown, Leaves one inch long, flat, acute, dark shinin 
green. Authorities say that this tree cannot be grown ont-of-doors with 
us even as far north as Washington, Nevertheless, there is one growing in 
a neighboring city, where the coldest temperature is about six degrees above 
zero — Probably a colder climate than this would injure if not kill 
the tree. The noias are pot real pines. They form a genus allied to 
cypresses, arbor-vite, and firs. All these trees should be thoroughly wa- 
tered at somewhat long intervals. Their native soil is light and rather 
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ws Boon Potty.”—Take for your model the tailor gown illustrated on 
page 99 of Bazag No.5 of the current volume. Make the skirt four 
yards wide at the foot. Shirt waists of Madras cotton, of cotton cheviot, 
or of silk will be appropriate with this suit. 

Woop.— e ves large and wide at the top, but without height 
above the armhole. Ruffled sleeves and those with square-cornered droop- 
ing Te". will be worn. 

..M— suggestions about new coats in New York Fashions on 
another page. ers use a foundation sleeve fitted to the arm 
under gigot sieeves. Add narrow folds of mousseline de sole in the neck 
and sleeves of dresses if ~~ wish, but few dresses really require this 
finish, as they have a stock, ruffle, cuffs, etc. 

F. H.—Make a white iy dress with a gored skirt and coat to wear 
with silk shirt waiste, or else have the coat fitted by seams and doubie- 
breasted. The black grenadine should have a full round waist with 
stock and girdle of satin ribbon, colored or black, large gigot sleeves, and 
a skirt four yards wide trimmed with flounces or with ruches of ribbon. 
Some white lace can be added as ulettes and in a jabot down the 
front, If you prefer black lace have insertions of it across the top of the 
waist in front and back and in the full sleeves. 

Buren M.—The first reliable information about making spring dresses 
will be given in the Bazar = the models recently published will 

for spring and summer fabrics. 

Mise L. C.—To prevent “wrinkles between the darts” of your dress 
waist, the lining choula be alightly fulled in these darts just above the 
waist-line, while the outside is drawn very smooth and straight. This is 
explained at length in Miss Curtis's Dressmaking Amateurs,” in 
Bazan No. 48 of the last volume. 

Graork R.—Summer gowns of thin materials were worn last year with 
elbow sleeves and long gloves, and will be worn again by those who find 
them becoming. You can always add a Marie Antoinette frill of lace or 
mouseeline de sole, or of the thin fabric, to lengthen them below the 
elbow if the fashion 

E. B.—An article on “ Dresemaking for Amateurs” in Bazar No. 
48, of Vol. XXVL., will give you the desire about drawing the 
material of a dress waist over the lining. drees front hooked tuder 
the arm over a slo lining should be fulled in slightly at the neck, 
and folded below in four or six small pleats that epier a belt or ure 


stitche:l to a point. 

H. A. D. brown or black for the long garment you need, 
and ony one of the designs in Bazar No. 2 of this volume. A short 
cape of black velvet lined with -o— moiré or shot satin, and trimmed 
with heavy white lace and jet, will be handsome. 

Miss B, H.—Two-inch hems are jused on pillow-cases and slicets, 
though some prefer them three inches pillows are in great 
favor with cases that are _ a forty-five Inches around. 
Square pillows are also used, the shape being a matter of individua! pref- 
erence. 

Constant Reaver, N. D. C., awn Oruens.—See article, “Some Plea- 
sant Ways of Entertaining "on in this number. 

Oxp Scssoutiser.—With your very slight description of the black net 
dress it is impossible to suggest alterations. Cerise is cherry-color. To 
change the black faille drese make a godet basque of the guipure lace 

that le, three inches wide) by mounting two rows of it over net or satin. 
ave two epaulettes on each sleeve made of the lace. Head it with very 

narrow jet. Have a velvet or satin stock agg Cog green. Use 

cloth bands or stitched rows on a wool dress. men wear white 

lawn ties with evening dress, but those 

Pearl or gold studs are as ular as thoee of white enamel. 
tterns in Supplements of the Bazar. 

wo rews to the end of the siceve. 


inside. fie with the aleve epuaine, at 
the tip end, ehare it to hoined by a few enthahes eanetalip 











Fig. 1 


Bopice ror House Gown or Crikpon or 
CASHMERE 


DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES 

PRETTY bodice for a house dress of crépon or cash 

d mere is shown in Fig. 1. The original is of light gray 
crépon, ornamented with bands of broché violet velvet rib 
bon. Several rows of the ribbon border the skirt. The 
round bodice is gathered to a yoke of white surah shirred in 
ength wise puffs and framed in a velvet band. Velvet bands 
extend from the yoke to the belt, and meet short tabs of the 
same on the skirt. The sleeves have double puffs band-d 
with velvet, and other velvet bands form the collar and belt. 
Aubergine cloth and velvet are combined in the gown 
Fig. 2. It has a mock triple skirt mounted on a silk foun- 
dation, an outer skirt of the cloth opening on an inver skirt 
front of cloth, and that in turn opening on a narrow velvet 
front. The cloth skirts are bordered with three narrow bias 
velvet folds. The bodice has a pointed front and postilion 
back, crossbarred with velvet folds. The puffed Mary 
Stuart sleeves are surmounted by narrow flaring velvet caps, 
and have velvet cuffs covered with lace 
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The reception gown, Fig. 3, is of réséda faille and pale yel- 
low silk muslin. The silk muslin forms an accordion-pleat- 
ed insertion for the skirt, wich is headed by a gold - 
menterie ornament. The 1-Jinted bodice has a deep vandyked 
collarette trimmed with passementerie about the moderately 
low neck, surmounted by a silk muslin frill. The balloon 
sleeves and lower edge of the bodice have a passementerie 
fringe. 

The shot violet satin dinner gown, Fig. 4,.is trimmed with 
narrow bands of chinchilla fur, which edge the bottom of 
the skirt and divide it into a series of slender panels. The 
bodice is shaped by flat stitched pleats, which open out 
above and are shirred with a heading at the half low neck. 
A little jacket over it is of velvet edged with fur, caught to- 
gether with a ribbon at the front, and provided with a flar- 
ing revers collar that spreads over short puffed sleeves of the 
satin terminating in a velvet cuff. 


SOME PLEASANT WAYS OF 
ENTERTAINING FRIENDS. 
BY EMMA J. GRAY. 

a \ 7 HAT a baby; just look at her!” The words were 

spoken of a woman five feet four inches tall, fifty 
years of age, and weighing about one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. We looked-at her, and she seemed a baby in 
very truth, with her tearful eyes, flushed face, and half- 
pouted lips, and yet the situation was so ridiculous, to sup- 
press a smile was impossible. 

A question was ventured. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

‘* Matter? Why, I who never can entertain people have 
a whole colony of country cousins forced upon me; they 
don’t dance, they don’t sing, they don’t play cards, they 
don’t talk, they don’t do anything.” 

And this incident led to a conversation on entertaining, 
and how difficult it is to be the ready hostess, Friends are 
more or less exacting; one all-around capable woman gives 
them such charming times that by contrast their visit at 
others homes is looked upon as a sort of nightmare. To 
make our drawing-rooms, therefore, the place of enchant- 
ment is what we all desire, and to accomplish this we must 
be on the alért, walk through the world with wide-open eyes, 
and question those who know. 

One asks for a way to entertain when some of the number 
object to card-playing. 

Arrange for the progressive guess game, and everybody 
will laugh, talk, and have the merriest as well as the ha pi- 
est evening imaginable. For a party of twenty you will re- 
quire five small tables, which should be placed and num- 
bered after the order of a progressive euchre game. One 
table should be the head table, the people moving from that 
one down, and so on around again and again. Draw for 
position, as also number of table. Have ready sets of paper 
slips, each set being composed of twenty slips of paper, four 
for each table. Write on the slips (type-writing is prefera- 
ble) the names of ten prominent States or cities in the United 
States. Use all the letters of each name, but jumble them 
together so as to mystify—e. g., Nsotob is Boston, Imena is 
Maine, and Rwahpemhensi is New Hampshire. The slips 


Figs. 3 and 4.—Dryner anp Reception Gowns. 
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Fig. 2.—CLorn anp VELVET Gown. 


of each set should be identical, but make the sets entirely 
different. Have ready on each table four slips and four pen- 
cils. When the people are seated, each one takes a slip and 
a pencil, and at a signal from an extra person, who must be 
time-keeper for the room, proceeds to write opposite the 
misspelled names the correct ones. When four minutes 
elapse a signal to stop is given, and the partners (who have 
not been allowed to confer, however) having the greater 
number of names correctly written progress to the next ta- 
ble. All partners change places at each round of the game. 
Should there be a tie, the ladies must draw for precedence. 
Those seated opposite each other are partuers. 

The time keeper, if there is no one else to do it, now pro- 
duces another set of slips. Those before used must be re- 
tained by the writers, and a cross is drawn on those of the 
successful partners. 

The game continues for eight rounds, and prizes are award- 
ed to those who progress oftenest. 

Another asks for an amusing and inexpensive way to en- 
tertain fifteen young ladies. Try rhyming fortune-telling. 
Notking is of more amusement to young people than reveal- 
ing the future. Prepare fifteen slips of paper in the same 
manner as the old-fashioned game of consequences. Give 
each person one slip of paper and a well-sharpened Jead- 
pencil. Ask a question, which every one must answer in 
poetry on her slip of paper, then turn it neatly over, so 
that no one can see what has been written, and pass it to 
her right-hand neighbor; treat the next question in a simi- 
lar manner, and so op, until all questions are answered. 
This done, collect afl of the papers, and throwing them into 
a basket, mix them thoroughly together. Then each lady 
should draw a paper, which will be her fortune, and com- 
mencing with the lady at the extreme right, read the for- 
tune aloud for the amusement of the company. 

The following are the questions to be given, and also an 
example of answers: 

When did or when shall I see the gentleman I am to 
marry? 

“Tt was a lovely afternoon, 
The birds trilled out a merry tune, 
The flowers wore all the tints of June, 
And all around was guy.” 
Am I to marry the gentleman I now love? 
“You two will wed to-morrow morn, 
God's blessing on the day!” 
Does he love me? 
“Doubt that the stare are fire, 
Doubt that the ean doth move, 
Donbt Truth to be a liar, 
Bat never doubt he loves.” 

What are the character and the appearance of my future 

husband? 
“He is more than six feet high, 
And fortunate and wise; 
He has a voice of melody, 
And beautiful black eyes.” 
Of what profession is he? 
“The eweet musician ! 
He, the sweetest of all singers!’’ 
Where will he propose to me? 
“In green meadows fair, 
Far away among the daisies." 

Shall we be happy? 

“Crowned with dance and song 
Your hours shall glide along.” 
Shall we be wealthy? 


“Two thousand ducats, and other precious, precious vewels.” 
What is he doing at this moment? 




















“He rides slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane.” 

What is his Christian name? 

“ Willy, the beauty, the eldest born, 
The flower of the flock.” 

Should this game be considered too difficult to play in 
rhyme, the same questions may be answered by prose. 

It would also afford great amusement if, instead of the 
above fortune-telling, a clever person known to all present 
should costume herself so as not to be discovered, and in 
this disguise gain entrance to the parlor. Of course the 
hostess would be in the secret, but would greet her as though 
she were a perfect stranger. The fortune-teller would state 
she was a palmist, and if allowed so to do, she would be 
glad to read the future of all present. Permission, of course, 
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would be readily granted, and knowing the people whose 
hands she was reading, she could make expert hits. When 
through she should remove her disguise. 

Should fortune-telling not prove desirable, the game 
Lotto is always in favor. This game may be bought for 
less than one dollar, and the prizes may be what you will. 
Inexpensive gifts are sometimes more appropriate than the 
more costly 

Another difficulty is indicated by the request: Suggest a 
pretty way to get partners 
for different dances. 

Open in exact balf as 
many walnuts as would be 
required. Remove the en 
tire inside, and instead put 
in half of these nuts a small 
piece of white paper on 
which has been neatly writ 
ten one-half of a well 
known quotation in either 
verse or prose, or use a 
part of a trite song. Tie 
the two halves of the nut 
together with the narrow- 
est size of white ribbon, 
making a tiny bow on one 
end. In the remainder of 
the nuts put the remaining 
half of the quotations, and 
tie these nuts together with 
yellow ribbon in the same 
width as the white. Put 
the nuts in two receptacles, 
and pass the white-ribbon 
ed nuts to the ladies. On 
opening the walnuts each 
person reads but half a 
quotation; the one having 
the other half will be his or 
her partner. 

Example: In a white-rib 
boned nut put the words, 
“1 do not love thee, Doctor Fell ; 
The rexnson why | cannot tell,” 
and in a yellow-ribboned 
one put the remaining 
lines: 

“ Bat this alone I know fuil well, 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell." 
Other quotations could be 
readily found on the exam 
ination of familiar quota 
tion-books. If are 
desired instead of quota- 
tions, use such as ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” ‘Auld 
Lang-Syne,” or some of the 
best known of English bal- 
lads. 

Should the party be giv 
ev during St. Vulentine’s 
month, instead of quota 
tions in the walnuis use the 
tiniest of valentines. Cut 
them directly in half, and 
pack them after the same 
manner as you would the 
quotations. If valentines 
are used,tie the ladies’ wal 
nuts with pink ribbon and 
the gentlemen's with red, 
as red is love's own color 
“Oh, my love's like a red, red 


songs 


rove, 

That's newly sprung in Jane.” 

Another attractive way 
to arrange partners for 
dancing is by the use of 
flowers. This way is as in- 
structive as it is beautiful, 
because not only must the 
flowers be exactly match- 
ed, but the lady and gentle- 
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man must be able to mention their names. And it should 
be understood from the beginning that no one should tell 
the other until it is positive that he or she does not know. 

Should this latter way be decided upon, in purchasing the 
flowers obtain every possible variety, and also remember to 
get duplicates of a kind only. A large number of roses 
could be gotten, for instance. There are American Beauties 
and American Belles, Bride roses, Catherine Mermet, Corne- 
lia Cooks, ete. There are also Parma violets and English 
violets; so, too, may be. bought Roman hyacinths of all 
colors. You should know the number of your guests, and 
then calculate the exact quantity of flowers that would be 
required. 


EVENING TOILETTES. 


T= first of these models is in the favorite combination 

of white and yellow, produced here in shimmering 
white satin with yellow and white mirror velvet. The short- 
trained satin skirt has a pyramidal panel of velvet on each 
side, and the apron thus formed is edged with a twist of vel 
vet caught with white chouz. A similar twist is around the 
low neck of the draped bodice, which is of velvet, with an 
insertion of satin in the front, and a lace frill at its lower 
edge. 

A handsome dinner gown illustrated is partly of panne, 
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with dark blue pile on a shot n and gold ground, and 
partly of broché moiré with golden-green design on a blue 
ground, The moiré skirt is draped on the left side, showin 
a petticoat of the panne. The pointed bodice with puffed 
sleeves is of panne, with a deep revers collarette of the moiré, 
upon which rests a drapery of handsome lace. 


PARIS HATS. 


JAUNTY little theatre bonnet is of gold embroidery 

of open design with a low crown resting close on the 

hair, and a deep point each side of the coil in the back. All 

that is visible in front is a series of loops of black moiré rib- 

bon forming a large bow held by a Rhine-stone buckle. A 
chou of tiny roses is posed just above the knot of hair. 

A reception bonnet of gold braid is very small, with square 
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sides. A butterfly bow of white lace is placed high near the 
front. A chou of glacé velvet in cyclamen and violet tints 
has a white aigrette thrust in the centre. 

A girlish hat for the demi-season is of plaited silk braid 
of lovely golden-brown shades. It is quite low and broad, 
and the trimming is also kept low. The front recedes from 
a band of brown velvet which rests on the hair. A chou of 
turquoise velvet set above the brim has ears that point on 
the sides. A wreath of violets is around the crown, and 
clusters droop low at the buck in the way now fashionable. 


HATS TO MATCH 
TOILETTES. 
GIRL in New York re- 
ceived a commission 
from a friend in California 
to purchase for her twenty- 
one hats, to match as many 
gowns for promenade, re- 
ception, and evening wear. 
The prodigality of twenty- 
one hats at once, for one 
girl’s adornment, strikes 
the observer as rather friv- 
olous and stupid, a sort of 
index finger pointing to the 
young woman whose fath- 
er’s substance was thus lav- 
ishly spent to enrich metro- 
politan milliners, and indi 
cating that clothes were to 
her the great end of life. 

Yet the girl could afford 
to please her taste, and her 
lavish order gave employ- 
ment to other girls who 
were happy indeed if they 
could afford two or three 
modest hats ina season. So 
where was the place for cen- 
sure? The hats were all 
pretty and dainty and be- 
witching, some were small 
and chic, others large and 
plumy, and they set off to 
advantage the beautiful face 
of a radiantly beautiful girl, 
a queen rose in the rose-bud 
garden of girls. 

Hats to match costumes 
are the cap and crown-sheaf 
of the well-dressed girl. A 
hat that quarrels with the 
rest of the clothing will give 
the most costly toilette a 
dowdy air. Since bonnets 
and hats are a very expen- 
sive part of one’s outfit, it is 
a good plan to choose the 
‘wn with an eye to the hat. 

f a girl has a knack. nat- 
ural or acquired, for doing 
her own Millinery, she will 
save expense and add large- 
ly to her sum of satisfaction 
in the course of a season. 


AN HOUR IN 
CENTRAL PARK. 


SIGHT-SEER from out- 

of-town is generally 
very well satisfied with 
Central Park. It looks as 
one has always imagined it. 
To the stranger it has the 
air of being the gay head- 
quarters of New York soci 
ety, as society is pictured in 
the modern storics. Theve 
are the fine horses and car- 
riages, the jingling silver- 
mounted harnesses, the pret- 














ty women reclining on the cushioned seats, 
and, above all, the stately gentlemen on the 
boxes. These impassive beings are perhaps 
the most beautiful and interesting things of 
them all. They sit so calmly erect and look 
so consciously superior that the beholder in- 
voluntarily straightens himself in the vain 
endeavor to assume a like diguified aspect. 
Then there are the housemaids chattering 
French to their charges. It always seems 
somewhat preternatural to the rustic visitor 
that children—mere babies, in fact—should 
be able to chatter French, without dictionary 
or grammar to support their fluency. An- 
other awe-inspiring sight is that of the mount 
ed_ police. hey are so numerous and so 
efficient as guide-books that they seem to 
the visitor an ‘especially commendable fea- 
ture of the Park landscape, The equestri- 
ans on their bobtailed horses are also very 
satisfying to look upon. They and the fine 
equipages sustain one’s prearranged ideals of 
New York life. An hour's continuous con- 
templation of the gay parade causes one to 
leave the Park feeling tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the reigning set of society folk. 


SOME HOME-MADE ICES. 


rT°‘HERE is no dish so sure to piease the 

children as ice-cream. The little one 
who cried out against being taken home 
‘before the party,” meaning before the ices 
were served, is only one among a thousand. 
The dessert that has somewhat palled upon 
our maturer appetites is supreme with them, 
and the mother who gives a bountiful sup- 
ply at Sunday dinner also insures the hap- 
piness of her little brood for one short hour 
at least. 

The two drawbacks to the regular ser- 
vice of ice-cream at the children’s dinner 
are its cost and the uncertainty as to the 
wholesomeness of the ingredients used. The 
former, as a matter of course, appeals only to 
mothers of limited purses, but the latter is 


a consideration of equal importance to all. 
Yet with only a little trouble and a little 
care both can be entirely obviated, and this 


delectable sweet can be provided in abun- 
dance at a small cost, and with absolute cer- 
tainty as to its utter harmlessness. 

The domestic freezer, rightly used, is ca- 

able of many excellent results, and if any 
fousewife who has not yet had ove of her 
own will make the purchase, and try a few 
of the following receipts, I am sure that she 
will find her reward. The labor entailed is 
really very slight, not nearly as great as that 
expended upon the compounding of man 
less satisfactory desserts; and the saving will 
be found quite sufficient to pay for the ori- 
gina! investment in a very short time. 

Fine ices and rich creams can, to be sure, 
be purchased as nearly perfect as need be, and 
even plain cream can be ordered at any given 
hour, so that there is always a temptation to 
depend upon the confectioners. But when 
one considers that the tempting biscuits and 
frozen dainties, from being luxuries of rare 
occasions, can be made so easy of attainment 
that they become regular parts of the fami- 
ly feasts, and that simple ice-cream can be 
made both o— and entirely wholesome, 
the trifling additional trouble seems scarcely 
worth computing. 

Every one of the receipts given have been 
tried again and again, and can safely be said 
to be absolutely correct. All are ¥ 
as all are made from the best materials, they 
are wholesome as well; but some few of the 
more elaborate are designed for wn-up 
folk rather than for tender young tions, 
and for appetites that demand a second, if 
not a third, service of the favorite dessert. 

Frozen Custard.—To 1 quart of good milk 
allow 6 eggs, if for children, or 8 if you wish 
to make a richer dessert. ‘Separate the 
whites from the yolks of the eggs, and beat 
the latter till light with % of a pound granu- 
lated sugar, Put the milk in a double boiler. 
When hot pour it over the eggs, stirring 
constantly. Return the custard to the boiler, 
and stir over the fire till it thickens. Strain 
through a wire sieve, season with 3 table- 
spoonfuls of vanilla extract, and, when cold, 
freeze. 

Banana Oustard.—Make a foundation ac- 
cording to the directions given above; but 
in place of vanilla flavoring, add banana 
pulp. Peel and cut in thin slices 6 ripe ba- 
nanas, then reduce to a pulp with an ordi- 
nary wooden potato-pounder, and mash 
through a colander. Stir it and the juice of 
4¢°a lemon into the custard, and, when cold, 


freeze. 

Pineapple Soufflé.—Peel and chop into bits 
1 large or 2 small pineapples, fully ripe. 
Lay the pulp in a deep dish, and eprtalie 
each layer with sugar; then set aside for 
several hours. Mash and strain the fruit 
ape till you have 1 pint of pure juice. Put 
t and 1 pint of water in a double boiler, and 
add 6 eggs, well beaten, with 1 pound of 
sugar. Cook all together to a soft custard; 
then strain, and beat briskly till cold. Freeze 
very rapidiy, and serve, either plain or with 
sweet cream, flavored with a little of the 
juice of the fruit. In either case, you will 
tind the ice a most delicious one, and will be 
amply repaid for any trouble it entails. It 
is richer than sherbet and lighter than ice- 
cream, and, withal, deserves to be far more 
widely known than it is. 

Vanilla Mouse.— Put 1 quart of rich 
cream in a double boiler, and let it cook till 
the water in the outer kettle boils. 
temove from the fire, add 4¢ pound of sugar 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


and 8 table-spoonfuls of vanilla. Let stand 
a few minutes, strain, and, when cool, freeze. 
Whip 1 pint of sweet cream to a stiff froth, 
aud when the cooked cream is nearly frozen 


water and 1 pound of su 
syrup, and the juice of 1 
stand till cold, then freeze. 

Orange Sherbet.—Put 1 quart of water and 
1} pounds of sugar in a double boiler, and 
cook them to a clear syrup, taking care to 
remove all scum. Remove from the fire, and 
strain through a fine muslin cloth. Add 1 
pint of clear orange juice and the juice of 
4¢ a lemon,when the syrup is quite cool, then 
pour into the caa and freeze. 

Delicious Roman Punch.—Boil 1 quart and 
1 pint of water and 14 pounds of sugar to a 
clear syrup. Strain through acloth, and when 
cold, add 1 quart of pineapple juice and the 
_— of 1 lemon. Freeze, and when quite 

rm make a mn peoen 28 with the — of 
4 eggs, 4¢ poun wdered sugar, and mea- 
oursent pint of Banta Cruzrum. Open the 
freezer can, and mix with the frozen ice first 
the rum, then the méringue, and again close 
tightly, and turn the crank till quite stiff. 
Remove the dasher, and pe away for sev- 
eral hours, or till just at the moment needed. 
Then turn into a large glass bowl, whip in 
lightly 1 pint of champagne, and serve imme- 
diately in glasses, such as are suitable for 
punch of all sorts. CLaRE Bunce. 


ne orange. Let 


OUR NEIGHBORS’ FIRE- 
ESCAPES. 


Mot purposes than one are served by 
fire-escapes. On our neighboring flat- 
houses their usefulness is great. They range 
in service from refrigerators to airy balco- 
nies, from which the Juliet of the kitchen en- 
courages her Romeo below. 

The long rows of iron-railed platforms 
which confront our side windows are mostly 
used as store-rooms. There are eggs and 
butter and bottles of milk standing on nearly 
all of them. There is a very fat woman 
who owns the one just opposite, and she la- 
boriously squeezes through her window ev- 
ery morning to get at her refrigerator. All 
the fire-escapes look very festive just before 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. A turkey or 
a goose hangs beside nearly every window, 
and baskets of oranges, and sometimes state- 
ly Christmas trees give the balconies a holi- 

ay air. 

There is one which always looks very neat, 
with its little covered baskets standing in an 
os row. This fire-escape belongs to the 
thin elderly woman who sits by the window 
all day and sews. There is another which 
is most times bare. It is the one on which 
the big black-bearded man stands when he 
hangs out the clothes for his pale little wife. 
He hasn't much else to do, for he is one of 
the host of unemployed. 

Sometimes, on a holiduy,all the fire-esca 
seem suddenly alive. It is when the fiddler 
and the harpist play popular tunes in the 
court below, Shaw!-covered heads are thrust 
out of the windows, snd pennies done up in 
neat little wads of paper fall at the musi- 
cians’ feet. The children go down and dance 
to the jiggy tunes, while their parents above 
Jaugh and applaud the youngsters’ antics. 

On windy nights there is a hubbub along 
the fire-escapes. Dish-pans fall with a shril 
clatter from the top story to the stones of the 
court. tae ns rattle down between 
the iron slats. there is a general activity 
among the boxes and baskets of the very 
conglomerate array. On wash-day nights 
long lines of clothes wave in ghostly fashion 
up and dewn the court. They twist and 
writhe until one may almost imagine that 
white goblins are abroad and making a ren- 
dezvous of the fire-escapes 


CHARLOTTES—HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. 


r THERE is age no dessert which is so 

universally liked, particularly by chil- 
dren, as a charlotte-russe, and none which is 
more easily digested and nutritious, as it may 
be eaten without harm by the most delicate 
invalid. 

The home-made charlotte, however, is rare- 
ly seen upon the average table, because of a 
mistaken impression that the skill of a con- 
fectioner is required to make one. The cook- 
books are largely to blame for this, as it is 
natural to be dismayed on reading the uni- 
versal rule which orders the prospective 
cook to “ whip the cream, and as the froth 
— skim it off and lay on a wire sieve to 

ra! pn.” 

One would know without trying it that 
such a process would be both laborious and 
lengthy, and it is not strange that something 

to make should habitually take the 
place of this delicious dessert. 

Catherine Owen, however, who wrote so 
helpfully and interestingly concerning every- 
thing relating to culinary affairs, has solved 
this difficulty, and by following her direc- 
tions the preparation of a French charlotte 
need be the work of only a few minutes. 

The ‘‘ new process” cream is the required 
richness, and may be whipped at once, being 
just the right temperature as it comes from 
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a pint of it solid in five minutes; but ordi- 
nary créam must be thirty-six hours old m 
winter (twenty-four in summer), and be thor- 
oughly chilled, or it will not whip readily. 
The vessel holding it should be rather deep, 
and it should be steadily until 
like the white of egg. A much firmer and 
finer-grained whip will be the result than if 
the froth is skimmed off in the way so gen- 
erally recommended. Sweeten and flavor to 


ready. 

The use of a charlotte mould gives, of 
course, more the appearance of a confection- 
er’s dish, but in the absence of this a strip 
of light drawing-paper about three inches 
wide, ont a» oon h to make a cylinder 
the requ , will answer every purpose. 
Pin this together, lapping about an inch, and 
lay it on the dish you wish to use, resting it 
evenly on the bottom. 

Arrange the split lady-fi 
the inside of this paper mould, and pling 
through from the outside (one for each cake), 
and insert them just far enough to hold. 
Cover the bottom of the dish also as closely 
us —_ with the cakes, pour the whi 
and flavored cream in the centre, and in half 
an bour the pins may be taken out and paper 

found per- 


closely on 


removed, and the charlotte will be 
fectly moulded, the circle of cakes being held 
in place by the inside form of cream. 

fessor Blot’s receipt makes a dessert 
sufficient for five. Half a pint of double 
cream —that is, cream which has stood 
twenty-four hours—one teaspoonful vanilla, 
one-third of a cup granulated sugar. Whip 
together, and when stiff add the beaten whites 
of two eggs, and mix well. One dozen and 
a half lady-fingers will be required to line a 
dish or mould for this quantity. Set aside 
in a cool place before serving. 

Individual moulds are for sale at almost 
any confectioner’s, but they may be made in 
the same way as directed for the } one. 
Each one should be placed on the plate on 
which it is to be served, and the papers re- 
moved just before they go to the table. 

The rule given is for a genuine French 
charlotte, which is never stiffened with gela- 
tine, but of course they may be varied in a 
number of —_— by the use of different fla- 
vorings. A charlotte-russe au café is made 
by adding two table-spoonfuls of very stro’ 
pee og after the cream is whipped, beating it 
well in. 

A flavoring of chocolate may be used, or 
one of strawberry or raspberry juice, one 
table-spoonful being sufficient; or the char- 
lotte may be dotted with candied fruits, apri- 
cots, cherries, green limes, etc., cut into small 
bits. Thesc give a pleasant flavor, and add 
much to the appearance of the dish, but for 
ordinary occasions the plain vanilla charlotte 
is perhaps most generally served. 

ARY F, HaRMAN. 


INDISCRIMINATE GIVING. 


\ HEN on a cold peeeariog night, hur- 

ing along, thinking of your com- 
fortable home, you are approached in the 
street by a shivering forlorn wretch who 
asks for a few pennies to pay for his night’s 
lodging, it is very difficult to refuse. It is 
much easier to give him the alms he asks, 
and to off with a comfortable sense of 
having done a good deed, than to say *‘ no,” 
and be haunted by the thought that your 
hardness of heart may have caused actual 
suffering. 

For your own comfort, the better way is 
certainly to give the man something, onl te 
justify yourself by the thought that the 
chances are about cqual that he is not an im- 
postor, You can even arrive at the illogical 
conclusion that it isa hard way to make a 
living, this begging for bread, and he de- 
serves all he can get. This reasoning will 
do very well if you dismiss the subject here. 
It loses its force when you really begin to 
think about it, especially if you have heard 
the amounts some beggars in New York re- 
ceive daily,and — them with the wages 
of many honest workmen. 

Whichever way you look at it, the ques- 
tion bristles with difficulties. Of course, the 
thing you really ought to do is to go with 
the man to his lodging-house and pay for 
him, or take him to a restaurant and get him 
something to eat. But all have not suffi- 
ciént time for that, and so the question is 


still unsettled. 
For a time I allowed myself to be 
ided who! yoy —_— in matter. 
f the beggar ed deserving, and nearly 
alf who are not intoxicated do, 1 would give 
him something. Finally it dawned upon 
me that in every case where I had an oppor- 
tunity of learning anything about the men 
they had proved to be professional beggars. 
One blustering evening, with snow in the 
air, as the dusk was fuiling, I met on my 
way home a man dressed fairly well but with- 
out an overcoat. He came up to me, and in 
a hesitating way asked for a few cents. I 
told him I had nothing for him. He went 
away so quickly, with such an air of shame 
and deprecation at having let himself down 
so low, that I felt very sorry for him, and was 
moved to hasten after and give him what he 
had asked. ‘* He is not used to it,” I said to 
myself. My conscience troubled me for sev- 
eral days about that man. It continued to, 
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in fact, until one evening I to go 
down the same street met the same man, 
with different clothes on this time. I have 
seen him several times since. That is evi- 
dently a profitable beat. 

Another night, as I was retu home 
late, | saw far down the street of me 
a man stru on crutch- 
Se PE 
against a railing as if ex Just as I 


car fare home. 
He was undoubtedly very 


from across the street. I looked over 
and saw a policeman motioning to me to 
wait. He came across, and said, ** What was 


he had been discoursing on religious mat 
ters. “Oh!” he said, ‘‘I thought he had 
been ary: By for car fare. e’s a bad 
one, that fellow 


He asks qs for 
money, and if they don’t give it to him, he 
curses them as long as they are in sight.” 
Still, as the man was lame and too weak 
to labor, it seemed to me that his pretence 
of needing car fare was in a measure excus- 
able. , es be is in our ep 
paratively new. To encourage it by 
criminate giving is to act in entire opposition 
to the spirit of our special civilization. We 
od pe —_ to destroy people's et 
D uperism a e. Ve e 
i would Be better in all cases for ~ to = 4 
—* the oe, which lies at the door 
of the one who possesses enough and to s: 
—to investigate. 4 ™ 





MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over = A years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, 4 
all pain, cures ae colic, and the best wed 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every pert 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottie.—{ Adv.) 


A GREAT SECRET 
underiies the principle that has 
oduetion and sale of the Gail 
Sondenred Milk, and this 
that competitors do not 
years in the lead.—{ 4 dv.) 





snecess in the 

Eagle Brand 
accounts for the fact 
lly imitate it. Thirty 





Scprrior to Vaseline and Cucum 
marvellous for the com and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfu fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliire, Paris; Paax & Titrorn, 
“idol te, Perfumers, Fancy-guods stores. 
—{Adv.} 


Créme Simon, 





BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 

For alleviating that irritation felt by those who 
suffer from any bronchial Affection, Brown's Bron- 
outa Troones are most useful. An aunexcelled remedy 
for Coughs, Hoarsevess, and Sore Throat.—{ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


FIVE O'CLOCK CHOCOLATE. 


oa 


To meet the special call which is 
now being made in the best social 
circles fora PURE and DELICATE 
Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- 

noon receptions in place of tea, 


manaracturers ot HIGH GRADE 
GOCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 


offer a delicious preparation under 
the name of 











4 


efully done up in half nd 
kages. It ismade from selec 

ruit, a fine quality of 
flavored with pure Vanilla beans. It isa triamph 
of CHOCOLATE MAKING. 


WALTER BAKER & O0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Wuat a Soup 


Can be made by using 


CUDAHY’S 7 
Extract of Beef p<7yas 


Rex Brand. 
Received highest 
award at 










World's Fair for 
“ Ezeellence in 


Even the most juicy roast is benefited by 
the addition of a teaspoonful of Extract. For 
soups and stews it is invaluable. 

t Beef Extract once appropriately applied 
to cookery will ever hold its place in the kitchen 
of the practical, economical housekeeper. 

Send 6c. stamps for postage on ple Jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated book, “From Ranch to Table,” sent 
free upon request. 








Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medal and diploma—World’s Fair. 














Peprvary 17, 1804. 


B. Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, (9th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


Colored 





Dress Goods 


| 
Department 


High Class Novelties 


And Staple Fancies 


For the 


SPRING SEASON 
Including 

Crepon Gelé, Baya- 
dere, Faconne Drap 
d’Orient, Grenadine 
Intaglio, Bayadere 
Frieze, Bourette 
Travers, and Cameo 


Deutelle. 





MONROE & CO. 


ARE MY 


BANKERS 


Grand Hote! Volta, Como, Italy. 
Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Boston: 

Gentiemen—! desire one dozen boxes of your 
“LABLACHE POWDER" (cream). 1 cannot 
get it here, and thought by sending direct to 
you | could procure it quicker. Send same to 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris (France). 
They are my bankers. Collect of them, or send 
bill to me, and | will remit at once, and greatly 
oblige Very truly yours, 

Mrs. 


THE LABLACHE POWDER 


is a most delicious preparation, harmiess and 
agreeable; it will remove sunburn, tan, and 
freckles; it blends perfectly with the skin, so 
that its use cannot be detected; as a beautifier 
of the complexion it has no equal. Over one 
million boxes sold every year. Sold by leading 
druggists, or will be mailed to your address on 
receipt of 50 cents. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


Hilton ‘Hughes & Co, 


Successors to 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
CUT SALE IN 
Laces and Embroideries 


Black Net Top 
BOURDON LACES, 








4 in. wide, 28 cts. 


6 in. wide, 42 cts. 
9 in. wide, 55 cts. 
White Ecru Net Top 
POINT VENISE LACES, 
6 in. wide, 42 cts. 


10 in. wide, 65 cts. 
5000 yds. 


CAMBRIC EDGES, 
all new patterns, 


19 and 24 cts. 


The best values ever offered. Don’t 
waste any time coming for these. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Streets. 
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Every reason 
why it should 


For Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Corsets are 
made in 25 styles— 
modeled to fit every 
variety of figure. 
Every store sells 
them. They mustfit. 








1894, In Every 
Variety. 





| Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chieago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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FREE! : 


*% sumer at wholesale pee | thus saving the profits 
and the commissions the agents. 
We furnish a first-class 8 ae warranted 
20 years, with stool and book, for only 


16 pages. 









a 


ments. Easy 
We positively 


yment. 


is received. 
As an advertisement 





Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos containing 
We have the largest 
manufactory in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con- 


$3049 
No Money 


Required 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- 
Y guarantee every Organ and Piano fwen’y years. 


catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 


will sell the first Piano of 
our make in a place for only 


Beethoven Piano * 


P. 0. Box 825, 


BEST&CO 






Only a 
School 
Shoe 


But the most important of all children’s shoes’ 
for it plays the chief part in making or marring 
the foot of maturity. This shoeis made espec- 
ially for us from the best materials, has stout 
yet pliable soles, spring heels, triple stitched 
calf foxings, Dongola tops, fils perfectly, looks 
neat on the foot, and cannot be excelled for 
comfort and durability. 

Ripes ote 10 1-2——32. 10. 
lto2 32.75. 


ekdicad:anie eateries tenth iceitais 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


boenold 


Constable hk ' 
LYONS SPRING SILKS 


STYLES 18094 


Chine Taffetas, Check and Striped Taffetas, 
Fleur de Suede, Peau de Soie, Colored Satins. 
Moire Antique, Moire Miroir, Moire Francais. 

White Moire Miroir, White Moire Antique. 
White Satin, White Cords, for Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


| Silk Crepes, Crepons. Grenadines, 
Gazes, and Chiffon. India Pongees, 
Printed Satins, Rongeants, Corahs, 


Proadovay K 1916 ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 




















Save agents large 


Peat ty es at, 








A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
mention the Bazar when answering ad- 
vertisements contained therein. 








of the AQ 











Send for 


we 


00 ? eet, Book, and Cover 


$175 


= ‘nail price, $350.00. 


», Organ Co., 


Washington, N. J. 











[ PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 


" The most 
Smooth-faced ve Fabric 
ever offered to the people. 

i) Blacks only. 

’ 


Merchants 
Leading ory-doods i 
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A.A.Vantine & Co. 


877,879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Japanese Fretwork 
f Comprising an assortment of 
over 75 different designs, 
in the following sizes : 
taxr2in. r8xi8in. 24x24 in. 
rax18 “ 18x24“ agxgt “* 
raxaq “‘ 18x36“ 24x42 “ 
raxg6 “‘ 18xq2 “ 24x48 “ 
saxqga2 “ 18x48 “ 24x60 “ 
rax48 “ 18x60“ 24x72 “ 








@ 40c. per sq. foot. 


Moorish Panels 
12x12 in., $2.00; 12x24 in., $3.00. 
Carved Panels 
Etched Panels 
Scroll-work Panels 


Bamboo Panels. 
25% discount will be allowed on every article during 
removal sale. 





FINE MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 





It is now the best time to examine 
our Spring assortment of Fine 
Muslin Underwear for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children, selected, 
this year, with even more than 
usual care in style, design, and 
price. 

Arrangement of Wedding Trous- 
| seaux a peculiar feature in this 
department. 

Complete outfits for Infants 
made up for a set price or on spe- 
cial order. New styles in long 
and short dresses. 








James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York. 








It’s day all L dag in wy day-ti 
And there is no night in Creed de. 


The Silver Queen 


ae realistic story ry he es houls ree of Creede, telling 
| sting and curious inc of t Great Boom an 
scramb e mble for gold. an and then part, * woman played in it. 
WARMAN and Firz-Mac. 

. Great Driving for 
Nov. and Dec. will ales 
es lew eg a artic seg 
ol ie test terest an 
Sapertance to every person 
bearing th 


¢ Dame oO. 


Crawford or Fleming 


REAT Divipe is a 
‘coplousl illustrated month- 
y jou filled to overtlow- 

i month with good 






t dela: “It is like no other 

and o s like no other 

MISS POLLY PARSONS. urnal, being strikingly 
original and furnishing matters of fact and 


fency that can be found nowhere else, 
centsa copy;onme dollar a year. 
ane to-day for our Premium 
Number, offering absolutely free beautiful 
gifts of a most novel character, made of 
andsome and rare agates, varying from 
the translucent green moss peate ‘o the 
deepred = ers and flas' 


y 
;| oe and silver o ores, oe ful spars, cry 
als. Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the bene. 
We, know Ps hey be pleased. 
Always ad 


THE 
| Grear Divi IDE. 
U. 8. —_ Pras Dea ne = reports 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the a tevenahly effective and perfectly 

» Tumors, and a!! ma- 

lignant wths, pan. the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 

nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able adi amie =A for treatment. 

—* description of our Sanatorium and 

B..." with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


| SHOPPING = 


Ten 























FOR pee am AND WOMEN. Fitecs 
Mrs. M.C. .C.Adame,P.0. 0. Box 898,47. 








‘Hrave 
“THAT Mt 


Anaelina 


YOUNG 


size, his 


s eyes at six o'clock 


midis straint in 


? chok 
all the 
none 
Of all the 
done 


And 


while he's @tanding 0 


mén I've ever met u 


He dresses then 4d goes down 
break fast-tir 
And goes 


in bis 


through 

prime, 

The strongest man 
hesitate 

To try h 
yront 

In fuct, | overhe 

“I wieh oki 


calisthenics 


that ever w 


meelf to do, despite hi 


Samaon ‘d come 
game of stunts.’ 


Then throngh the day, while I'm 


re of a work 
ta hundred m 
handred 


chairs; 


more, she 


. no doubt, the same 


weary seems the last 


dsteads out 


of 


bureans here an 


with blocks 


ary hired 
loth his spit 
iv, 
after 
fo 


it ever fall, it 


one whol 


tag ! 


e day of this 


songs, 


that 


man do 


pe 


PRESENCE 


wal WHat 


NAVE 


AN ESCAP 
st 


*Now for the 


SAMSON 


years they number 


than the ingest 
and lifts hi 
some of ‘em 
n his curly bead as 
have 


naided coald 


staire to wait till 


great Sameon 


as, | think would 


* muscles were 80 


ard this lad remarking gayly once, 
down here 


and play a 


away, hie mother 


1 of energy. 


les in walking up 


thinks, from 


sofus 


amount upon the 


thing that to him 


place, he'll climb 


d there as though 


and cars, he'll paint 


many & weary 
knows not how to 


he’s just prepared 


BEEN A TIG 


mail.” 


OF MIND 
et My 


HEART WENT DOWN INTO 
uT r 


SQUEEZE 


MY BOOTS.” 


“Ah! a trifle too large.” 


rhe world may talk of Ogres, men of muscle and of 
length ; 

even Hercules 
Strength; 

Of Sameon, who the Philistines unaided did destroy. 
I don't believe there's one of them who's equal to 
that hoy 
Indeed, I'd like 
just once 
a day 


ot stants! 


of himeelf, a god of wondrons 


to see the three I've mentioned try 


To spend with Jimmieboy, and play a game 


Hawkinea, “ I’ve forgotten Thomp- 
ddress, and I don't know how to get at him.” 


‘Why dan't you write and ask-him to send it to 
suggested Hawkiuea, 


“ Papa,” anid Mra. 


> 
“My sald 


Waldorf tells me he was hit behind 
plece of patty this morning. Were 
blew that plece of putty 7” 
“I cannot aay, 
papa,” said Willie. 
“Pieces of putty are 
so much alike that I 
donbt I could identify 
mine.” And then the 
old man took the boy 
up stairs and adminis- 
tered a few love-\ape, 
aguas 
‘To canght would 
be much simpler than 
to catch,” eald Haw- 
kins. “English is a 
queer language.” 
“ Very likely English 
is queer,” said Daw- 
son, “ but to court is 
not always to catch.” 


#on,” Mr. Binks, with a frown, “ Mr. 
the ear with a 


you the boy that 


ani pee 
* Where do you float 
moet of your stock, 
Jinks ?” 
“Among the shal- 
lows,” aaid Jinks. 


ausippeeiiiltimannsies 

“ We can’t have any 
more theological stu- 
dents on oar football 
team,” sald the cap- 
tain 

“ Why not?” 

“ Partar lost as the 
last game. When Bit- 
fles of the other team 
hit. him on the left 
cheek, he stop ved 
playing until By 
had struck the other.” 

“John, ’ said Mrs. 
Growler, “ are you sn- 
pers(itions about the 
number 18? 

“Tam. You were 
my thirteenth girl, and 
by Jove, you landed 
me !"’ sald Join. 


ea 
oe it yous be a good 
i 


boy, dihmmie, maybe 
some day you will be 
superintendent of a 
Sunday - school, like 
good Mr. Hanks” 
“Will I, teacher? 
Oh, then.1I will be 
geod; and won't I 
lamm the diékens ont 


“Don't think I'll hurt it if I bend 
it a little on the edge. 


THE SILVER LINING. 
See a we: 


She was a ligh 
man, aud oes ber toed fale failed in bust. 
ness, and they had to give up their pretty 
house and go to boarding, she tried to 
make the best of it. For hours after re- 
ceiving the sud news she sought some com- 
sation for poverty, and all of a sudden 
gavea ns le of & i" t 
“Oh, it isn’t so bad being poor, after all,” 


she laughed. 
H maeband looked at her inquiringly. 
ne Why ?” asked he, grimly. 

* Because,” announced the little woman, 
confident that she had chanced upen a 
shred of the silver lining to the dark cloud— 
“because we won't have any servants to 
botber about.” 


Ae’ aaa 
“ Did you hit Smithers when he insulted 


you 7” 
“No. He's smaller 
weighs 180. I weigh 181. 


—.—___ 


“George dear,” said Mre. McBride, after 
she had put her hushand’s slippers on his 
feet and snuggled into his lap. 

* What is it, pet ?” 

“You didn't want that old gra 
again, did you, that was hanging in 
upstairs closet 7” 

“No.” 

“I gave it to a poor tramp to-day, and 
you onght to have seen how gratetul he 
was for it. I was very sorry for the poor 
fellow, for his own coat was all in tatters.” 

“I'm glad you gave it to hiu, love.” 

“You didn’t Know you had left some 
money In one of its pockets, did you ?” 

“1 don't see how | 
with my money. 


than I, He only 


coat 
the 


“ Well, George, 
side pocket of thut coat.” 

“ Oh) nonsense I” 

“ it's a fact. 
money there, 


honest man, George ?” 


“Lehonid say he was. I never heard of sucha 


thing before.” 
“Oh, men are 


honesty ’ 
*Oh yea, they do; 
name is very uncommon honesty." 


“Great Cesar! 
either in or ont.” 


HIS RESORT. 


“ Are you the celebrated Madame Bombaston ?” he 
asked, after he had climbed four flights of stairs and 
was admitted into a mysterious apartment. 

Yes,” replied the bizarre-looking personage who 
had received him. 

“ The great c lairvoyant ?” 

“You 

« «Fen you foretell the future 7” 


‘And res ad the mind?” 
“Yea 
‘ And nnfold the past 7” 

“Yea, yea.” 

* Then,” said the visitor, as he took a roll of bills 
from his pocket eagerly,“ tell me what it was my wife 
asked me to bring bome for her to-night I’ 


“ 


> 

Mies Swarry. “I wonder why Maud gave her age ue 
twenty-five when she married old Moneybags ?" 

Miss Garry. “Oh, I suppose she made a discount 


for cash! 


A LENTEN JEST. 


could, for | am very careful 
I don’t get it easily enough to 
be able to put it away and forget all about it.” 

there was a $20 bill in the in- 


The tramp I gave it to found the 
and he wae so grateful for the coat 
that he brought back the money. Wasn't he an 


so snepicions of each other. 
They never give one another credit for common 


but honesty of the sort you 


Vt lapey 


Colonel Hoofit (meditatively). “ THIS HERE 
1S THE ONLY REAL BUSINESS I'VE BEEN IN 
WHERE A FELLER BEGINS AT THE TOP AND 
ADVANCES STEP BY STEP TILL HE GETA TO 
THE BOTTOM.” 


“ Well, I waa so pleased with the man’s bring- 
ing the $20 back, that I gave him $5 as a reward.” 

* Did you?” 

* Yes, Gee Waen't that rr ight? ? 
he micht have kept@il of the 

“Troe enough. What aid you do with the $20 
he brongttt back 7?” = 

“1 have it in-my purse. Il! get it for you.” 

She produced the hote. Her hoshand took it, 
gave it one |ook, and then looked at his wife. 

“What's the matter, George?” she asked, 
anxiously, for his gaze was a disquieting one 
“ It-ien't counterfeit, is it 7” 

“ No, it ien't counterfeit.” 

“Then what's the matter 7” 

“Ive a Confederate note.” 

Wittiam Henxey Severen. 


ge. 


You know 


I can’t get it 


HER VOICE. 
Her voice is very sweet and clear, 
Melodions and low, 
And all she snid I loved to hear, 
Until she told me “ne 
—_—_o——_ 

“TI see now,” said Mrs. Spriggins, as her guests 
made a vicious onslaught upon the aalted almonds— 
“IT see why they are called assaulted almonda,”’ 

—_—o——_ 
Althongh no anchorite, they say 
He is unmoved by auiiles and curls; 
So hard np he can't even pay 
Attention to the girls! 
aoueatent mtn 

“Captain Hawkins, Mr. De Sappy,” said Ethel. 

“I think I've met Captain Hawkins at the Actahe’ 
Club,” eaid De Sappy. 

“No, I think not,” retarned the captain, gruffly. 
“I've never been there Ladies’ Day.’ 


o’ the boys that don't 


“Is THIS WHAT THE SSILORS CALL A SOU'EASTER 7?” 
behave ! 


“No. It's onLY one OF New YORK'S REGULAR ANTE-EASTER GALES.” 


THE BABY 














SUPPLEMENT 


A WHOLESOME WINTER 
PUDDING. 


PHYSICIAN once said that he fre- 

quently suggested as articles of diet 
plum pudding and fruit cake to certain pa- 
tients who he thought would be benefited by 
a little rich food, and there is no doubt that, 
partaken of in moderation, food of thet sort 
is harmless. 

A delicious suet pudding, the rule for 
which has recently come into the writer's 
possession, is made very light by the use of 
bread crumbs as a foundation. The ingre- 
dieuts which compose it are 3 cupfuls of the 
crumbs, } cupful flour with 2 teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar mixed with it, 14¢ cupfuls 
chopped suet, 14¢ cupfuls raisins, stoned and 
chopped, 1 cupful molasses, 1 cup milk with 
1 teaspoonful soda dissolved in it, 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt, and cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg 
to taste. Steam or boil three hours. The 
quantity of suet and raisins may be reduced 
to 1 cupful each if preferred. This quantity 
makes sufficient for two desserts for five 
people, and a very good way to cook it is to 
divide it in two portions, putting each in a 
small stoneware bow!. Set these, covered, 
in the two compartments of a steamer, and 
steam fully three hours. 

They may be kept for weeks, and require 
an hour to heat thoroughly. Serve on hot 
plates, with a liquid sauce flavored either 
with wine or vinegar, or with a hard sauce 
made as follows: 

Mix together about a table-spoonful of 
butter (the pudding is so rich that this is 
sufficient) with 1 cup powdered sugar and 
the yolk of an egg, and when light and 
creamy flavor with 2 table-spoonfuls brandy 
and a little nutmeg. 

The bread crumbs for this pudding may 
be prepared a day or two before they are 
needed, and it is a good plan to have stoned 
raisins always on hand. Work of this sort 
may often be done during a period of en- 
forced waiting in the kitchen, and a cup of 
raisins may be stoned in fifteen minutes by 
keeping them in lukewarm water during the 
process. 


A CHINESE FUNERAL. 
See illustration on page 139. 
4 yn preparations for a Chinese funeral 


begin sometimes years before death in | 


the securing of a respectable coffin. Wealthy 


persons not infrequently purchase their own | 


coffins, have them elegantly varnished, and 
keep them with great care at their homes, 
ready for use when the time of need shall 
come. 

A fine coffin and a full set of grave-clothes 
are not an inappropriate or unwelcome pres 
ent for a person seventy or eighty years of 
age. Such presents are often made by chil 
dren or grandchildren, guests sometimes be 
ing invited to a feast on the occasion, who 


all express the wish that their host may have | 


a long life; and the four boards composing 

the coffin are called *‘ long-lifey a; 
When death occurs, the body, arrayed in 

good clothing, is placed in the coffin, which 


is made air-tight by a mixture of varnish and | 
lime, with which all seams and cracks are | 
In wealthy families a new coat of | 


filled. 
varnish is added every seventh day for seven 
weeks. A year often passes—sometimes sev 

eral years—before the burial takes place. 
Among poor people it follows very soon after 
death. 

The coffin is borne to the grave in a sort of 
covered bier, carried by bearers, from four 
to thirty-two in number, according to the 
means of the family. The bier is covered 
with strips of white cloth. 


In the front of the procession are two white 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN’TI. 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder — 
Highest Award—World’s Fair. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


lanterns and a company of musicians; then 
will come a kind of open pavilion, in which 
are the tablet of the deceased person and his 
‘longevity picture” and burning incense. 

Next a man appears with paper imitations 
of money, which he scatters freely along the 
roadway, and which is intended to appease 
the evil spirits and ward off all harm from 
the procession. 

The relatives and friends of the dead man 
follow, preceding the coffin, which is fol- 
lowed by the sons and grandsons on foot, 
clad in sackcloth, and often mourning audi- 
bly. These are followed by the women of 
the family in Sedan chairs. Last of all come 
the men who carry the rice and other food to 
be offered at the grave, and the imitation 
money, candles, and incense to be burnt 
there. 

At the grave the sons of the deceased scat- 
ter some earth upon the coffin after it is low- 
ered into the ground. When the grave has 
been filled up they stick into the freshly 
heaped earth the mourning staves which 
they have borne in the procession, and leave 
them there. Some cooked rice.and meats 
and a quantity of rice cakes are then offered 
to the deceased, whose spirit is supposed to 
feast upon the essence of this food. The 
cakes are divided among the family and their 
relatives and friends, and are immediaiely 
eaten by them, while the other food is taken 
hom to be eaten there. 

The tablet is placed at the head of the 
grave while the offerings are made, and at 
the close of the ceremonies, the mourners all 
kreeling, the eldest son prays that, while the 
body reposes in the ground, the spirit may 





enter the tablet. This tablet is then carefully 
carried home, where it must first be dotted 
—that is, the character = (king), which was 
written upon it, must receive a dot above | 
it. which will make it the character % (lord). | 
It is then put in its niche, where it receives | 
the worship of the descendants of the de- | 
ceased for several generations. | 
The above has reference to Chinese funer- | 
als as conducted in southeastern China. Of | 
course such ceremonies are very much mod- | 
ified in San Francisco. Hacks are used to | 
convey the friends of the deceased, and some | 
of the minor observances are omitted; but it 
is perhaps well to note the customs connected 
with a funeral in China while considering | 
one in America. 5. L. BaLpwiy. 
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The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “ pearled’’—a trade 
mark. 7 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass “‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 
GLASS.’’=another trade-mark. 











Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetu Co. 


TABLE TALK. 


VERY lady who presides at a table is 
interested in knowing how she can 
depend upon having things come upon 
the table as she would like them. ow 
often are remarks like ro made: “This 
is just my fate; when I especially want 
a nice ting. somehow or other, it ‘ree out 
” 


A lady expects company for tea. She 
orders, for instance, biscuits, and they are 
brought to the table heavy and indigestible. 
How many housekeepers can testify to mor- 
tification, as well as disappointment, under 
such circumstances! It may not, however, 
have occurred to them that it is not always 
the ‘‘cook’s fault.” Your biscuits, cakes, 
pot-pies, puddings, etc., etc., cannot be raised 
with earth or worthless substances, and it 
becomes your own fault when you permit 
any Baking Powder to come into your kitchen 
about which you know absolutely nothing 
as to its purity or healthfulness. 

The market is flooded with ‘‘ low-priced ” 
Baking Powders, gotten up to make an un- 
just f men by unscrupulous manufacturers 
and dealers, and it is worthy the attention of 
all housekeepers to note that there is at least 
one brand of Baking Powder distinctly sold 
upon its merits, and which can be relied upon 
for uniform strength and purity. The Royal 
Baking Powder, now known the world over as 
a standard article, has stood the test of nearly 
a third of a century, and its friends among 
the ladies are legion.—Kitchen Economy. 








Pears’ 


Unless you have 

used Pears’ soap, you 
probably do not know 
what we mean by a 
soap with no free fat 
or alkali in it—noth- 
ing but soap. 
~The more purely 
negative soap is, the 
nearer it ap- 
proach perfection 


does 
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Write for Collection of Portraits, etc. Sent Free. 
PORTRAITS of 
CELEBRITIES 
Autographs, mye ‘een 
Biographical Notes, etc. 
SENT FREE 
To all who Mention this Journal. 
MARIANI & COMPANY, 52 West 15th Street, New York. 


Vin Mariani 
STRENGTHENS 
BODY AND BRAIN. 














You often hear of other extracts which 


Liebig 
}COMPANY’S 
:Extract of Beef 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company's Extract 


“THE STANDARD 


in quality. 











Mth Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 


A. P. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 





UNDOUBTEDLY 


PACKER’S 


TAR SOAP 


iS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT 


known. 


Itching, removes Dandruff, and prevents Baldness. 


It does not dry the hair, but leaves it soft and glossy. 


It allays 
It is pure, antiseptic, 


—‘* And stands at the head of all others 
for Bathing Infants and Invalids.”’ 





—WNew England Medica! Monthly. 


Few peaches in a basket are just ripe enough to give 


the perfect flavor of the species. 


Few cocoa beans in a crop, the same way. 


Biooker’s Dutcu Cocoa is made of such beans only. 


What wonder it delights, refreshes and invigorates. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt 


ICH 
: 


of 2 cents. 


RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 


Franklin St. and West Broadway, N. Y. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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 BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











To the Young Face 
Pozzon1's ComMPLEXION PowpeEr gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


POSITIVE CURE 
+ for Rheumatiam, 
, Paralysis, Kidney, Liver, 
a 


B. B. BLIS® ELECTRIC CO., 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





HAIR BALSAM 
Deautifies the hate, 


STAMPING. AL 


PHABET FREE. 


ATALOGUE of 


| STAMPING PATTERNS, and we wil! rend you 


FREE an alphabet of 26 letters ready to stamp 
WALKER JOHNSON CO., Box H3, Irvington, N. J. 


Rates for Advertising in ; 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 
insertion - - - - - 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 

Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 
column, 244 inches. Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (4ut not both) as follows : 
6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year - - 
13 7 or600 “ = = 
26 - or 750 “ . ’ - 20% 
62 ” or 1000 - 26% 

Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 

Advertising pages close Saturday 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 


$1.00 


10s 
16« 
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LIBRARY 


STAGE COSTUMES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BY PATTIE PEMBERTON BERMANN. 

‘«~ leading lady who returns to our shores after a six 
months’ absence with an entirely new wardrobe which 
is duly inspected, appraised, and chronicled by the press ev 
ery where, must regard compassionately her sisters of a hun- 
dred years ago, and thank her stars that the day is past when 

dress is considered a mere acc essory to good acting 
How, for instance, could an actor or actress present a 
decent appearance on an allowance of $200 or $250 for the 
entire season's outfit, with such additions as the manager 


MRS. WOFFINGTON,. 


might choose to supply from his stock of costumes, some of 
which had been handed down from artist to artist for a cen- 
tury? ‘True, a few of the regal robes in the property-room 
were very gorgeous, for splendor, not fitness, was the thing 
sought, and, beyond a general impression that green was the 
color for Robin Hood's men, gray frocks and hoods the ac- 
coutrements for friars, and flowing garments the correct 
thing for monarchs, neither spectators nor players seem to 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE.—[See Pace 140.) 


have entertained any definite 
ideas on the subject. 

Even Garrick, careful and 
intelligent actor that he was, 
paid so little attention to the 
deficiencies and anachronisms 
of stage costume that he found 
it quite natural to dress Ham 
let in a court suit of 1750, 
buckled shoes, lace ruffles at 
the wrists, an ample cravat 
floating across his long waist 
coat, aud his hair done up ina 
bag-wig. 

When he played 
Romeo, the “inky 
cloak” was ex 
changed for one of 
another color, but 
cut after the same 
fashion, while Mer 
cutio trod = the 
streets of Verona 
not capped and 
mantied as we see 
him now, but in 
just such a foppish 
rig as Woodward 
(who represented 
him) donned when he went for a walk in the 
Mall. 

Any one visiting the Garrick Club may see 
how the greatest actor of his century clothed 
Macbeth, for Zoffany has left us David Garrick’s 
,0rtrait in the character—scarlet breeches, gold 
—_ gray semi-military coat, bob-wig, and all. 

His Richard III, by Hogarth, is more correct- 
ly apparelled; but with Garrick attired in robes 
that might have belonged to a period sufficient- 
ly remote, the other persons of the drama sup 
ported him in George II. suits, cocked hats, and 
drawing-room swords. 

And yet the grandeur of the performance 
seems not to have suffered. Certainly these in- 
congruities failed to damp the enthusiasm of the 
crowds that flocked to the Haymarket Theatre to 
see the new star—flocked from every quarter of 
London, and filled the dingy little streets with 
magnificent coaches and all the wealth and fash- 
ion of St. James’s and Grosvenor Square. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, waiting to congratu- 
late his quondam pupil, felt no concern about 
‘* Davy’s” vestments, nor did they disturb Alex- 
ander Pope, looking on from a side box. 

What a treasure that Richard IIT. cloak would 
be now! It fell into the hands of a poor stroll- 
ing player, constituted his entire equipment for 
a tour of the provinces, and he wore it (possibly 
hoping that Garrick’s genius had descended to 
him with the mantle) in every conceivable réle 
from Julius Cesar to Falstaff—with what results 
we are not told. 

One can excuse this impecunious wanderer for concealing 
his shreds and patches under inappropriate disguises, but 
what shall we say of Kemble’s Othello accoutred in the 
uniform of a British officer of the year 1800? Or of the 
‘*melancholy Dane,” as the same John Kemble conceived 
him, tricked out in a colored fancy dress that defied chronol- 
ogy and gave the lie to those grand soliloquies which make 
Hamlet’s sorrow seem almost greater than human grief. 
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GARKICK'S WIG FOR HAMLET, MACBETH, WIG WORN BY COLLY CIBBER AS RICIIARD IIL, 
AND TANCRED, 1741 


TO 1776. 1AGO, SHALLOW, ETC., 1700 TO 1738. 
Kemble wore the order of the Garter below the knee in this 
character, and, as if an English decoration on a Scandinavian 
leg were not ridiculous enough, his breast was adorned with 
the Elephant—an order not instituted until four hundred 
years after Hamlet’s death. 
Add to these sins against history the fact that he 





“MRS. CIBBER IN HIGH TRAGEDY. 





fUPPLEMENT. 
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* Moved in given angles, squared a start, 
And blew his Roman nose by rules of art,” 
and it is harder to sympathize with those who hailed him as 
the founder of a noble school of acting than to agree with 
the verdict of a less complimentary critic, 
“John Kemble see in all the parts you will, 
Lear, Romeo, Kichard, he’s John Kemble still.” 

However, we owe the introduction of the toga on the 
stage to the fact that draperies, Oriental and Roman, were 
particularly suited to the imposing figure of Mrs. Siddons’s 
brother, and we forgive him the British Othello of his youth 
because he afterward rescued Cato from a flowered gown 
and redundant wig, such as Queen Anne’s courtiers wore, 
and which scholarly Addison had accepted as fitting dress 
for a Roman Senator 

Toward the end of Kemble’s career Edmund Kean acted 
in Edinburgh some of the tragedies that the former had 
made famous in London. In one of these plays Orestes fled 
before the Furies clad in a nondescript garment, ribbons 
fluttering from his arms, neck, and waist—although silk- 
manufacture was unknown tothe ancients. From his wig 
fell quantities of powder, and from his lips an unintelligible 
jargon, for Kean, having forgotten his lines in the midst of 
the performance, addressed Pyrrhus in whatever mad words 
he could recall at the moment, especially those of Sir Giles 
Overreach. Poor Pyrrhus, being naturally disconcerted, 
stumbled so painfully through his answers that the Edin 
burgh critics were careful to tell him next day that he ought 
to study his part better when supporting so great an artist 
as Mr. Kean 

If Edinburgh accepted this mongrel Orestes without ques 
tion, London was not behind the Scottish city in tolerance 
Nightly the public looked on at Drury Lane while Hip 
polytus strutted his hour upon the stage, not in the leopard 
skin that should have covered the loins of the son of The- 
seus, but in knee-breeches, a jaunty silk jacket, tight-fitting 
boots, his head crownéd with the inevitable bag-wig, and a 
little court-sword on his heroic thigh. 

What a costume for a grandson of the gods! 

So much for the ‘‘ gentlemen players.” 

The ladies were equally ignorant or careless, and whether 
it were Mrs. Yates as Cleopatfa, Miss Younge as Zara, or 
Mrs. Pritchard as Lady Macbeth, all wore rigid stays, pow 
dered hair surmounted by plumes a foot high, the same 
huge hoops, full skirts, looped at the waist, and trains of in- 
ordinate length, ‘‘ with ever a page at the heroine's tail to 
hear the lovers’ secrets and keep the train in proper de- 
corum.”” 

“1 do not know how others are affected by this sight,” 
says the Spectator, ‘‘ but I must confess my eyes are wholly 
taken up with the page’s part; and as for the Queen, I am 
not so attentive to anything she speaks as to the right ad 
juating of her train, lest it should chance to trip up her 
xeels, or incommode her as she walks to and fro upon the 
stage.” 

As for the hair, Mrs. Abington’s head in fine-lady parts is 
described as a ‘‘ perfect forest of feathers,” and she had so 
little sense of propriety as to appear in the male character of 
Scrub with her hair dressed for Lady Racket, which she was 
to act in the afterpiece. 


A CHINESE FUNERAL.—{See Pace 137.) 


This enchanting woman—the ‘‘Comic Muse” of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's painting—made almost no distinction be 
tween the Roxalanas, Lady Fancifuls, ete., of high life and 
the Leppets,-Lettices, and Rosettas of low comedy, but 
greatly overdressed her chambermaids and country girls—a 
mistake also made by Kitty Clive and others. The sameness 
of costume, however, may have been due to the meagre sums 
doled out by managers for persona) adornment, rather than 
to the taste of the wearers. 

Indeed, extravagant tastes were increasing so fast that tow- 
ard the end of the century we find discord reigning among 
stage queens, and rival charmers worrying their managers 
for more elaborate wardrobes, and if funds are not forth 
coming from the theatrical treasury, the not-too-scrupulous 
belles contrive to secure them through less legitimate 
sources. 

A squabble that long diverted London had its origin in 
this new ambition for stage finery. It is an old story, but 
worth repeating if only to show that human nuture is the 
same in all ages, places, and professions. 

Mrs. Woflington and Miss Bellamy were to make their 
bows before an audience in the play and in the characters 
of The Rival Queens. Personal jealousy gave zest to that 
which they were to represent on the stage, and this was in 
tensified by the determination of eich to outshine the other 
in splendor. 

Rich, the manager, had purchased a comparatively new 
frock of the Princess Dowager of Wales, in which Mrs. 
Woffington was to appear as Roxana. Miss Bellamy de 
clares in her Memoirs that ‘‘it was not in the least soiled 
and looked very beautiful by daylight, but being a pale 
straw-color, it seemed a dirty white by candle-light.” 

Having satisfied herself on this point, Miss Bellamy—the 
Persian Princess of the play—secretly ordered for herself a 
superb yellow dress, to which she added a purple velvet 
robe to make the deep yellow appear to still greater advan 
tage. Exquisitely beautiful in any guise, she looked every 
inch a queen as she stood beside the astonished Roxana, 
whose ‘‘ pale straw-color” was completely overshadowed 
by the ‘“‘deep yellow” of her rival, and whose rage was 
heightened by the calm superiority of the Persian Princess's 
bearing. 

A lively skirmish ensued. 
would not go on the stage. 
that she would. 

Then poor Rich was called in, and peace was restored by 
the Persian Princess’s at last consenting not to wear the ob- 
noxious costume again. The two ladies acted with so much 
spirit that night that the audience was wrought up to a fine 
frenzy of enthusiasm, and the manager only breathed freely 
when the play was over and the Rival Queens had gone to 
their respective homes. 

Secure in the promise extracted from the enemy, Mrs. 
Woffington on the following evening donned the pale straw- 
color fearlessly. Coming from her toilet lovely and serene, 
she encountered Miss Bellamy in another and more resplen 
dent suit. No wonder the infuriated Roxana attacked the 
treacherous Persian tooth and nail! No wonder she reminded 
the proud beauty that there had been a time when she had 
gladly acted Cleopatra in a discarded silver-tissue birthday 
suit of the Princess of Wales! 
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Mrs. Woffington vowed she 
Miss Bellamy said, sweetly, 


The ladies never spoke after this encounter, which clever 
Foote made haste to utilize at his littke Haymarket Theatre 
in a skit that he called The Green- Room Squabble ; or, a Bat 
tle Royal between the Queen of Babylon and the Daughter of 
Darius " 

Once started, the craze for rich clothing spread. It at 
tacked Juliet’s nurse, Audrey, and even laid hold upon the 
witches of Macbeth. Pretty Mrs. Crouch acted one of these 
hags in a coquettish fancy hat, her hair powdered, cheeks 
delicately rouged, and her whole dainty person enveloped in 
white muslin and lace. Such a witch might well quicken 
the puises of Macbeth, and his lady would hardly have ap 
proved of his too frequent visits to this particuJar varicty of 
weird sister. y 

Speaking of Lady Macbeth naturally suggests Mrs, Sid- 
dons, whose name is inseparably associated with the char- 
acter. 

As every one knows, Garrick had picked her up in the 
provinces, where she was acting at five dollars a week, and 
brought her to London to make her début, in 1775. under his 
management. 

It was not easy to supply a tolerable wardrobe on such a 
salary, and Mrs. Siddons was obliged to face this dreaded 
metropolitan public in a hideous, ill-fitting, ‘‘ salmon-colored 
sack and coat,” that looked as if it might have been made 
for any one but the Portia who wore it. 

Considering the fact that all the critics of the time men- 
tion her costume as especially tasteless and ungraceful., it is 
perhaps not too much to say that her failure was partly ow 
ing to her dress and her own consciousness of her poverty- 
stricken appearance, which helped to make her nervous and 
awkward 

Ten years later the wearer of that contemned salmon-col- 
ored sack and coat was to drive all England mad with her 
beauty and her genius, to bring about a reform in stage 
dress, and to set the fashion for the great ladies who had 
once lent her their cast-off clothes. 

By Sir Joshua Reynolds's advice she early abandoned the 
heavy tubular curls and reddish-brown powder then in 
vogue, braided her locks, and twisted them to suit the size 
and shape of her head. She had the courage, too, to appear 
in narrow skirts and short waists when hoops and long slays 
were universally worn; and when George III. warned her 
against the use of white paint on her neck, she gratefully 
acknowledged his Majesty’s kindness if she did not act 
upon it, 

For Lady Macbeth Mrs. Siddons was guilty of the then un 
paralleled extravagance cf having three dresses, In the first 
act she wore a black velvet, with a front from neck to hem 
of vivid scarlet. Her second costume, also black velvet 
was laced across with bands of heavy gold braid, a gold cord 
around the waist,aid ornaments of the metal on her neck 
arms, and hair, This robe she had the satisfaction of lend. 
ing to a duchess for a fancy-dress ball at St. James’s Palace 
—a triumph dear to her British soul. 

For the sleep-walking scene Reynolds contrived a flow 
ing garment of gauzy white, her head and shoulders being 
swathed in the same material in such a way that it added to 
the weird effect of ber ghastly beauty. : 

Although Mrs. Siddons had been recommended to Gar- 
rick partly because *‘ her figure would look well in breeches 








parts » never could endure the necessary 
play of her form 
Mrs. Siddons and her brother, John Kem 
ble, having set the ball rolling in the right di 
rection, it moved on thereafter without any 
serious interruption to its progress. The 
perfection of the art of costuming has been 
ached in this nineteenth century. Whether 
histrionic art is sacrificed to the demand for 
curious stage setting and extravagant dress- 
g¢ I leave others to decide 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGEL. 


See illustrations on page 138. 
pADCLIFFE COLLEGE, which only a 
\& few months ago was the Society for the 


Collegiate 


Education of Women by Profes 
and other Instructors of Harvard Col 


ge, has been better known for upwards 
f fourteen years as the ‘‘ Harvard Annex.” 
Who gave it the latter name nobody knows 
he und there can be little doubt that 

the originator of the name was a “‘ he 
put upon the college a name that has clung 
to | snd always will, in spite of the fact 
that it is hardly as dignified and suitable as 


name of such 
iffe is not by 


been 


in institution should be 
ny means an annex, and 
The organization is sep 
mm the university, 
s well be placed in some other city 
‘ %t for the fact that the professors anid 
brary cannot be taken away with it 
In the earlier years of its existence the col 
v and its membership was made 
up largely of girls who had mapped out for 
themselves a life of study, whether as teach 


r has 


n every way fr 


vas small 


lewe 


ers or as students on special subjects. The 
girls came even at the start from widely 
separated homes, and now they come from 
thirty different States of the Union. As 
time went on a gradual change in the make 
up of the membership of the college took 
place 1 change that has been going on 
irough the length and breadth of the coun 
tr mi which is one of the encouraging 

rns of progress in this progressive end of 
the century There were 263 members last 
year, and of these the class of students that 
could possibly be called grinds was small 
Many of the girls are the daughters of 


wealthy parents, who never expect to turn 


what they gather in Cambridge into a source 
of livelihood. Some of them have been in 
ty before going to the college Some 
will go later It is simply a healthy desire 
for a little more thorough study of books 
ind what they ontain on the + of the 
manhood of America showing itself here 

as elsewhere, and it isa sign of something 


that even the most vicious opponents of any 
kind of rights for women cannot afford to 
lake exception t 
Up in the quiet city of Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts, which always has had, and always 
vill have, a certain scholarly atmosphere 
t it, these girls have as quiet and schol 
y life as any one, and yet they manage to 
have a very ocd time rhey are their own 
masters t s far greater degree than any 
members of boarding-schools, partly because 
hey ure older, and partly because it is the 
vise policy of the management to put them 
entirely at their ease, and leave it to them to 


vatch over themselves. We all admire wo 
manhood, young-womanhood especially, and 
it is a source of great pleasure to see these 
two hundred and fifty girls perfectly at their 
*, free from any false modesty, and yet 

thed in a natural dignity that is not al 
ways common to girls of such an age 

They do not believe in the dormitory sys 
tem. It bas been found unsuitable for girls’ 
colleges after a careful examination of other 
Instituth and the officers of the college are 
trying to raise money to build small houses 
half a dozen to fifteen girls can have 
rooms, and where some woman of established 
character will be able to take care of the de 
tails of housekeeping, and furnish food at a 
price that any one may meet, no matter how 
poor she may be But that is still & question 


ease 


ns 


w here 


of the future, and of the good-will of some 
rich friends. At present the girls are fur 
nished with rooms in different houses in 
Cambridge where the families are well 


known to Mr. Gilman, the secretary of the 
college, and to the members of the corpora 
tion. Many of these homes are in the fam- 
ilies of the professors or instructors of Har 

ard University, and the girls not only find 
themfelves among pleasant people, but in an 
atmosphere that is as suggestive and stimu 
lating as that of the college itself. 


They decorate their rooms in true colle 
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| been treated in a quiet and attractive way, 


| and if you happen to be in the hall as reci- 


tations close, you find yourself in the midst 
of two hundred and fifty well-dressed busy 
girls moving from one lecture-room to an- 
other, up to the library or down to the offices 
and to their lunch-room. 

This lunch-room, by-the-way, is something 
new, and its one year of existence has been 
full of success and future promise. It is in 
the basement of the house, under the pretty 
Colonial theatre, and is full of round tables, 
where any girl may bring her noon meal and 


| eat it with ber special intimates, or where 


and 


she may order a hot lunch from a limited 
but very taking bill of fare 
Above the theatre, and one flight above the 





street, are the lecture-rooms and some of the | 


laboratories, one of the 
taining the original copy of “‘ Fair Harvard,” 
with the picture of the author of the poem, 
and a notice instructing all whom it may 
concern that in this room Mr. Gilman wrote 
the famous college song for the celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College. Still another flight and 
you are in one of the most attractive suites of 
the whole house. The library that began 
very modestly has gone on growing and 
spreading out into other rooms, around cor- 
ners, filling up little passageways, circling 
around columns, and even stretching out into 
the hall, until now it numbers more than 


lecture-rooms con- | 


six thousand carefully chosen volumes, and | 


fills eight or ten rooms. These rooms are 
all thrown open to the girls, and one or two 
others near by are reserved for reading. On 
the whole of this top story there is a tacit 
understanding that conversation shall be 
limited, and done away with altogether if 
possible. The consequence is that you step 
up off the last stair inte a quiet region, 
where all the rooms are filled with girls at 
work at tables or desks, or standing by the 
bookcases reading 

The amusement and the health of the stu- 
dents are as important parts of the course as 
anything else. In fact, a regulation has been 
passed, and is being enforced, that each girl 


| presenting herself for admission to the col- 


must have a written certificate from 
her family physician stating that she is phys- 
ically capable of undertaking the studies 
prescribed. Then, next to the Fay 
House there is a small building originally 
use! as a school building, which has been 
hastily fitted up as a gymnasium, where the 
girls can exercise as they wish, though al- 
ways under the orders of the instructor who 
is Dr. Sargent’s representative there. This 
gymnasium is a sad affair, because, though it 
really accomplishes a great deal, one can see 
at a glance that it is no more suitable for the 
use of a quarter of a thousand girls than any 
ordinary house would be. And here again is 
a field for some wealthy friend to make her 
self famousin. One of the few sensible things 


lege 


too, 


| of the day with regard to the education of wo- 


giate style, and have clubs for the pursuit of | 


study and of pleasure, 
here and there 
The 


most 


which have meetings 
in the members’ rooms 
college house itself is, however, the 
attractive of all, t is perhaps one 
of the attractive bui.dings in all New 
England. Every venerable mansion in the 
city of Cambridge has its name, and this is 
the Fay Mansion. It was a large building 
at first, but within a year the growing num 
ber of siudeots has compelled the corpora 
tion to add to it, and with a rare good sense 
the additions have all been in the Colonial 
style, and in good keeping with the rest of 
the house. 


most 


A fine staircase, spreading at the first land- 


ing, is the most attractive feature as you en- 
ter. The painting and papering have all 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 


men is the recognition of the fact that they 


need exercise more than boysand men. The 
latter are always exercising more or less. 
Women, however, are more than likely to 


get no exercise whatsoever One good ten 
nis-court near the house is an evidence of 
healthy out-door sport; but think of one 
court for the players of Radcliffe College! 

And thus one of the most noticeable fea- 
tures about the whole college is perhaps the 
sign of the most healthy growth such an in- 
stitution can have. Everything is a little 
too small, Everything is taxed to its utmost. 
They have been obliged to enlarge once. 
They will be obliged to enlarge again in 
many directions soon. They must have more 
rooms to study in, more rooms for books, 
a larger gymnasium, and more grounds for 
tennis if the college goes on increasing 
twelve per cent. annually in membership, as 
it did this year, something will certainly have 
to be done JosEPH HAMMOND 








The strength of Cleveland’s 
baking powder comes from pure 
cream of tartar and soda only. It 
effervesces more slowly than 
powders containing alum, ammonia 
or tartaric acid. 





Baking Powder 


To have the best results 
REMEMBER, 


the oven should not be too hot, 

and it is not necessary to hurry the 

dough into the oven. 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 








LS 
PARFUMERIE 


Paris-Caprice 


Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, etc, 


GELLE FRERES 


® 6, Avenue de I’Opéra, 6 


For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 


SUPPLEMENT 





is worthy every parent’s study; 
not only what they can eat, but 
what gives the most nourishment. 
No children are better, and most 








COTTOLENE 


instead of lard, they can eat free- 
ly of the best food without danger 
to the digestive organs. You can 
easily verify this by a fair trial 


Sold In 3 and 5 Ib. pails 
of Cottolene. Fy tad, 











pleasant, 


GENTS " WANTED—The work is ensy, 
and adapted to both 





bot and old of either sex 
x 1664, Portland, Maine. 


GEO. STINSON & CO., 





Haviland China 


Important: 


As there are now several Havilands in 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H &C ° 
"pa nc’ 
On White Ch ina. 


gsiland, 


Limoges ™ $Qo 


On Decorated China. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“Almost as 
Palatable as Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott’s Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is o after epreck 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott’s Renadibe 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 


science. 
Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 





| 





PENCERIAN 





ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 


Will send sample card on receipt of return 
postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


PARQUET FLOORS 
Of Polished Hardwood. 


A { Recommended by Architects. 
R- Endorsed by Physicians. No Insects. 
e | Cheaper than Carpets. No Moths. 
Much More Healthful. No Dust. 
SENT to fit over old floors or new. 
Jan be laid by any good carpenter. 


The Interior Hardwood Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Write for Book of Designs. No Charge for Estimates. 
10.00 to $25.00 tsetse aor 
working for us. 
Ladies are ) to we eacceseful as men. ‘arties 
ferred who can devote their entire time and atten- 
tien to the business, but »pare moments may be used 
to good advantage. A splendid opportunity. Ad- 


dress, for particulars, B. F. JOHNSON & CO., No. 
5 S. lith Street, Richmond, Va 


810 Broadway, 
New York. 











Children Cry for Fitcher’s Castoria. 
4) 


Greatest of Family Games 


Progressive 
America, 


The most entertaining 
game of the century 
teaches American 

is to young na ol 


nd instructive 
rh Sale 


as whist. Can be wy mad 4 by any — 
prema - freee Geet ae 
rade Company, Boston, Mass. 





HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s »”s Herbal al Embrocation. 
me Case without 


eee, ae tes 
Always Mention 


Etarper’s Bazar 
when Puctecrnd to advertisers. 








Pets highest honors— ortd' sFair. 





